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IHE BOY WHO GREW UP 


(EE of a boxful of old papers which have long been waiting an opportunity 

of study, there has emerged a bundle of letters. They are a boy's letters, 
written home from the trenches in 1917 and 1918. There is not a great deal in 
them—-a few descriptions here and there, and a great deal of boyish philosophy 
which must have raised a smile at home. But there is one thing which they show 
unmistakably—the boy was growing up. At first he is very much the child, and 
just before leaving for France he is complaining bitterly that he is frequently 
passed over for promotion because the C.O. says he does not take a serious 
enough view of his responsibilities. His brother officers call him ** The Boy,” 
and his men refer to him disrespeétfully as “ Our Kid.” He soon acquires a 
reputation for recklessness, and his letters are mostly about food. 


Gradually there comes a change. He has become Second-in-Command of his 
company and company mess-president. New officers come and look to him for 
guidance. Then the first big shock : his beloved Company Commander is killed 
and he finds himself in charge of more men than ever before—probably about 
150—and entirely responsible for one se&ion of the front line. The Company 
Quartermaster Sergeant comes up to his dug-out with the rations (and gets a 
slight dose of gas while he tries to save the precious rum during a bombardment) 
and he feels a new importance when he finds that he is now concerned with the 
innumerable returns required daily and weekly by voracious persons sitting at 
desks behind the line. Then there are the situation reports, which must fre- 
quently be sent back to Battalion H.Q., and he tries to make them interesting 
instead of laconic, and earns “kudos” thereby. Trenches are damaged by 
enemy fire and men are killed and wounded ; he is worried by one of our own 
guns persistently firing short; instructions have to be given about many things 
to his former equals, and senior officers have to be entertained and conducted 
round theline. He is too busy to write home much now. 

But he is still a Second Lieutenant, and here jealousy takes a hand. His 
immediate junior makes things very difficult for him, and he is torn between 
the need for discipline and loyalty for those under him, however disloyal. He 
gives way. Making the excuse that he feels too young, he asks to be transferred 
from the company he has come to love so much, to a job at Battalion H.Q. in 
charge of the signallers, where he will have no other officers to command. The 
company is given to an older man from elsewhere. 
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For a time he recaptures his boyhood, but afterwards there comes the second 
shock. This time the effe& is permanent. He is attached to Brigade H.Q. now, 
and the Division is sent into action at Passchendaele, and suffers tremendous 
losses. He speaks of the whole experience as the most ghastly nightmare, utterly 
worse than his worst dreams. Until then the War had seemed a nuisance, but 
rather a jolly affair after all. There was much good fellowship, and just as bad 
turns in the line were followed by plenty of good fun out at “ rest," so no doubt 
it would always “ turn out all right in the end.” 

The country in which they had been engaged hitherto was a bit battered, it 
is true, but civilisation was never far away, and even from the front-line trenches 
could be seen houses and trees and other reminders of normal life. But here it 
was utterly different. Nota brick, not a blade of grass remained ; many square 
miles of the peaceful plains had been turned into a barren, sodden, stinking 
wilderness. Nothing but mud and water and poor wretches in torn and filthy 
khaki, struggling to drag out one foot after the other. "The only shelter was 
provided by pill-boxes, many of which were smashed and useless, while others 
were full of water, and some with dead bodies, legs and arms and pieces of 
equipment. All the pill-boxes had their doors obligingly agape towards the 
enemy's guns. Round them were more dead bodies, sunken into the same level 
of mud, so that their presence was not immediately detected, even when they 
were Stood upon.  Dereli& tanks, derelic guns, dercli& limbers and even 
ambulances stuck out here and there where once, perhaps, had been a road, 
Paes was now only distinguishable by the fa& that there the mud was more 
iquid. 

Into this horror the Division disappeared, and a few returned. All through 
the night they toiled, taking eleven and a half hours to cover three thousand 
yards, staggering and plunging in that awful quagmire, laden with great burdens, 
their rifles caked and useless, pulling each other out as best they might. Onward 
they went until they sank exhausted, but no Germans saw they, only the shells 
continually throwing showers of mud and water, and the machine-gun bullets 
whistling and zipping around them. ‘The rain poured down in torrents and the 
red flashes of guns and bright rockets in the distance only served to deepen the 
blackness of the night. 

Long after day-break the remnants of his old company found themselves on 
higher ground where the mud was less, and they commenced to improve what 
shelter the shell-holes could give. But it was not enough. To right and left no 
other khaki figures could be seen, but instead came frequent bursts of machine- 
gun fire, while snipers soon commenced their deadly work. One by one the 
officers were caught while reconnoitring or going for help, and the men became 
fewer and fewer, until at last but a handful remained. ‘Then it was that they saw 
the enemy, massing for a counter-attack. The few survivors did not wait, but 
scrambled back as best they might until they found others, and here the counter- 
attack was stemmed. 

All through that night and the following day they stayed there, their numbers 
growing less and less, until at last relief came and the long struggle back to Ypres 
began. Most of this was also the experience of our boy, but his duties did not 
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take him into the actual advance and retirement, only up to the old front-line. 
Men were killed beside him and he could not leave the shelter of his pill-box 
without walking on the dead bodies of his comrades. But that did not worry 
him much at the time. Afterwards there was a reaction and the feeling of the 
uselessness of it all, and the thought of “ many a poor fellow left to die there from 
wet and exposure and drowning, simply through being stuck in the mud with no 
one to pull him out.”  * One of my men,” he continues, “ was killed and another 
stood in the shell-hole emptying his pockets” (for the contents to be sent home). 
* [t took the remaining three of us tugging each other to pull him out, and he was 
in just above his ankles. So what chance has a man that sinks to his waist ? ” 

In another letter he says, “ The waste, the desolation, the whole scene are far 
beyond the descriptive powers of the most lucid writer; the one outstanding 
feature, the one bright spot, is the marvellous spirit of our lads and the wonder 
that flesh and blood can stand so much. . . It is a beautiful evening and I have 
just been smoking a cigarette and admiring it all—the cool green fields, with an 
occasional peasant and his pair of plodding horses and funny three-wheeled cart, 
the tall stately trees, the winding road, and in the distance, silhouetted against the 
pink glow of the evening sky, the outline of a hill and a fine old town on the top. 
The long lines of trees, the grazing cattle, the tiled homesteads with their thatch- 
roofed barns, all speak of peace, and yet, not so many kilometres away, is this 
awful desolation. "The contrast is so tremendous that it positively appals me. 
I look at the beautiful countryside God gave us to care for and enjoy, and then 
think of what is going on up there, and I feel what an awful mess Man has made 
of it all. Can't we chuck it all up and start again as savages? Fancy hat all our 
learning and all our civilisation should lead to this! I pray God to pity us, and 
remember that we are but children, playing with fire.” 
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“Having Eyes, They See Not” 


He sits and stares and stares at nothingness, 
With vacant eyes, with flaccid mouth agape, 
And drooping shoulders, idle, listless hands. 
Above and round him surge the elements ; 
Earth, sea and sky are his—he does not care, 
But laughs and tries to eat the sand, 

Insane from inactivity. J. B. 
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THE REV. ROBERT SPALDING 


Temp. C.F. 4th Class 


For this delightful cautionary tale we have to thank, firs, Tubby, and then the Editor of the '* Cornbill 
Magazine,” from which it is, with bis kind permission, reprinted. 


A CTORS, if they succeed, make fiction appear true. But ministers of religion, 
^ à if they fail, tend to make truth seem fiction. Each should assist the 
other; and actors can scarcely be blamed for laxity in Churchgoing, if clergy 
never go to theatres. This is my view in principle. In practice, I admit I am 
a poor playgoer, and one year I almost let the calendar run down, without going 
to a theatre ; so I hastily mobilised some men and made for Charing Cross. The 
brethren had no specific pit to put their Joseph in, and asked me for my views. 
I voted for The Private Secretary. ‘They pointed out that this was a revival. I 
said I tried to pray for a Revival. They patiently explained that Pinero was 
Vi&orian, and that it was their duty to keep me well abreast of modern thought. 
I said that modern thought would find it hard to keep abreast of modern clergy- 
men ; so let us go and see that Simon Pure, the Rev. Robert Spalding. 

Hawtrey, by that character, must have done much unconsciously to check Orders 
as a profession for sensitive public-school boys. Nothing could be more dis- 
suading than this caricature of an enfeebling nincompoop ; yet it is not unkind, 
and never quite untrue. The Rev. Robert Spalding's buns, his milk, his goloshes, 
his parcel 1n brown paper, for ever left behind, have we not all encountered 
them? I’ve often felt myself growing towards his outlook ; and it would not 
be idle to add to those long lists of searching questions, provided in Priests de- 
votional books, the very simple test for self-judgment 
Robert Spalding tendencies ? 

Neither the parson nor the schoolmaster can afford to become little-minded. 
Their functions contradi& all that is merely petty ; yet both men ate peculiarly 
exposed to pettifogging triumphs. Ruling a minor roost with pocket thunder- 
bolts is as belittling as it is intriguing. 

Let me advance a dead man's true and most delicious story, a cautionary tale. 
In the autumn of 1914, Cecil Rushton* was R.T.O. at Calais. Imagine what that 
meant, during the period from Mons to the Marne. The Chemin de fer du Nord 
itself half captured ; rolling stock, none knew where; engines which plunged 
in rivers, where the destruction of a bridge had not been notified. Details and 
reinforcements, Red Cross goods, ammunition, rations and post and ping-pong 
sets for tired heroes, all pouring from home through this extemporised funnel. 

Cecil admitted he was really busy, and even went so far as to remark, when 
he became a pilot in the Air Force, that he had once been useful—at Calais 
in '14. French was a second native tongue to him; and railway work his 
hobby. 

Gace of the most momentous days of the whole Retreat, there came into his 
office—a truck in a dark siding—a Church of England Chaplain, newly joined. 
Cecil insisted that he was my double ; but then he did not know too many of the 


* See ' A Man Greatly Beloved." Plain Tales from Flanders 
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clergy. Cecil, who had not been to bed for a week, apart from fitful sleepings 
in a chair beside the telephone, accosted him with courtesy. 

“ Come along in, Padre. Mind that mat, there isn't one. What can we do 
for you?” 

E Thank you, oh, thank you very much indeed," replied my double. “ It is 
so kind of you. I cannot find a porter." 

At the word “ porter," Cecil swallowed something, and managed to remark, 
* Pm not surprised. "There's a war on, you know.” 

“Oh! yes, of course, that accounts for it; but it is very awkward. I don't 
know what to do about my luggage." 

" Luggage? Why, leave it anywhere—here, if you want to. Where are you 
bound for, Padre ? ” 

“I am to go to Havre, an officer informed me. I have consulted the map, 
and it almost seems as i£ I should have come by a more southern route.” 

* So I should think,” said Cecil. “ Your only chance for Havre is somethin 
that may leave here about 2.30 to-morrow morning, if Amiens hold all right. 
That gives you fourteen hours to see the sights of Calais.” 

* Can you be good enough to recommend a quiet and respectable hotel ? " 

** You'll find a row of them outside the station," said Cecil, cheerfully, ** all 
used to Vicars. March in and order coffee.” 

“Thank you indeed—so very much,” replied my outward double. “ May I 
now bring my luggage, I mean, kit, to where it will be safe from molestation ? " 

* Corporal," said Cecil, quickly, * send someone with the Chaplain to fetch 
his stuff in here.” 

Tt came, that kit; it could not get inside, but rolled plethorically on the 
adjacent platform. My double peeped within the truck once more. Cecil was 
talking down two telephones in French and English, both vernacular. 

** You've been so very kind, I scarcely like," my double said, “ to trouble you 
yet further. But might I bring my small detached equipment into your van for 
safety ? ” 

Cecil just signalled “ yes,” and went on with his telephones. Some items 
were brought in, and propped up in a corner. The Chaplain now withdrew. 

Cecil soon afterwards replaced his telephones and caught his Corporal smiling. 
* Ever seen The Private Secretary, Corporal?” Before the Corporal answered, 
the Chaplain reappeared, more like a bird on a lawn than ever. 

“ May I ask one more favour ?” said the Chaplain. “ Indeed, it was forgetful 
on my part. But that long parcel is my rubber bath, and the shop where I got 
it told me the manufacturers recommended that it should be unfolded as much 
as possible. Otherwise it may crack. Would it be inconvenient if I allowed 
it to expand while I am at the hotel? Tell me if I am asking too great 
a liberty ? ” 

Cecil then blew his nose, and managed to say, “Yes, certainly. By all 
means. Expand the rubber bath. Of course it needs it. We can’t have it 
cracking, or we shall lose the War."  Heblew his nose again. The Corporal’s 
teeth met in the Corporal’s handkerchief. The Sapper porter choked himself 
with cotton-waste. The rubber bath, now tenderly expanded, leant up against 
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the wall, until the Chaplain finally withdrew. It then fell down—I half 
suspect the Corporal—and every soul in spurs or unarmed footwear who came 
throughout the afternoon fell in and out of it. The lip remained intact, but the 
whole floor of that unhappy sauccr tore into slithery strips, like so much seaweed. 

Stories, which have an end, require no moral. But Cecil slept that night, 
and never saw my double any more. I do not know his name, nor how he got 
there. I’m sure he grew into a proper man. If I could trace the Corporal, I 
would take him even now to see The Private Secretary. 

Oh! my dear friends and fellow-clergymen, let us not show too much solici- 
tude over the opening of our rubber baths at inappropriate moments. 

TUBBY. 


OF BOOKS THERE IS NO END 
VI—''The Golden Road to Samarkand a 


STENHIS is a time of year when arm-chairs are at once things to enjoy and to be 

ashamed of. There isa hárd, white rime on the lawn of mornings and 
the midday sun is murky yellow with fog; yet despite this there is a certain 
disquiet about, a restlessness to be up and doing and out on the open road again, 
a vague urge which is attributed by do&ors to indigestion, by poets to love, and 
by travellers to wanderlust. We all suffer from this latter in a more or less 
degree, handed down to us as it is by those far-away nomad gypsy ancestors of 
ours, who just now would be digging themselves out of snug winter quarters, 
saddling the animals, and packing their few chattels, to go on trek again in 
search of new lands and fresh wonders. In the present state of the world we 
cannot do that, but nevertheless summer holidays are coming up over the 
horizon, and we are beginning once again to have presentiments of blue sky 
and snow-capped mountains. Let us then settle ourselves in the arm-chair 
while we may yet do so without pangs of conscience, and see whether the book- 
case can help us. 

Now there are travel-books and travel-books, from the row of red Baedekers 
on the top shelf, their gilt titles a League of Nations in little, filled with hotels 
and the opening-hours of museums, to those enchanting travellers’ tales of 
adventures and encounters in the four further corners of the earth. 

Let us begin with guides pure and simple. Here, had I space, I would write 
a eulogy of praise for Herr Baedeker, a much maligned man, but one with all 
the adventurous and conquering spirit of the Elizabethan sea-dogs, save that his 
flagship is a sleeping-car rather than a caravel, and his conquests made by tips 
more humanely than by the sword. There was once a most successful history- 
tutor whose watchword was “ Facts and dates a pass, original ideas distinction." 
Baedeker supplies, as never man did before, these fascinating and useful faéts 
and dates which will provide you with a pass to all sorts of strange lands and 
enjoyments. And if you supply the original ideas and the imagination to read 
between his packed lines, then his guides are full of poetry and colour. Per- 
sonally, I can read Baedeker for my own enjoyment for hours on end. Open 
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RAGUSA.—Horzts (comp. p. 387.) Hotel Imperial (Pl. a), near the Brsalje, with a view of the sca 


and market-place from the u ies, R. f B i5 i z 
f pper stories, R. from 4, B. 15, D. 6}, pens. 12-14 & (in early spring rooms 
should be engaged in advance); Central (Pl. c), in the Placa, entr. in the Ulica Naljesko Vieron (E.). 
SMALL BOATS from Porto Casson to Lacroma (p. 406) in 25-30 min., 3% (there and back, with two 
rowers j more. 1 hour of waiting. Bargaining advisable. 


Ragusa, Croatian Dubrovnik, an old walled town of ca. 8,000 Croato-Servian inhab. and 
the headquarters of the 16th Army Corps, lies most picturesquely situated at the foot and on 
the slopes of AMre-Sergio (Srgi : 1,350 ft.). 


Now I do not know what that conveys to you, but when I read it I see a great 
mass of rose and ochre roofs clinging to the bottom slopes of hazy mauve-tinted 
mountains whose summits stab a deep and cloudless sky. I sec steep city walls, 
vivid in the hot white sunlight, coming down to a turquoise sea, flecked 
with tips of white foam and the tiny orange and red sails of fishing-boats. Down 
in the harbour rowing-boats leave a sparkling wake among the forcst of masts of 
ships from every corner of the Mediterranean, the red-brown arms of their two 
rowers (3 K extra) agleam in sun. On the Brsalje (what that is I have no notion, 
but I imagine an old market square with low arcades in deep shadow), the 
brilliant uniforms of the officers of the garrison mingle with the browns and 
blacks of peasant women as they sit embroidering under coloured umbrellas. 
And all about the town are groves of lemon-trees in blossom. 

Now for all I know that may not bear the faintest resemblance to the Ragusa 
of reality, but it is a good game for winter evenings, and I have to thank Herr 
Baedeker for a most delightful half hour. He is a guide and philosopher to be 
cultivated. With him, too, stands his friend, Mr. Bradshaw, over whose works 
I can waste hours, studying the time a train leaves Odessa for Constantinople, 
and where we change, and the business we have getting through the Bulgarian 
customs. But that is a personal foible, and we must move on. 

We pass to those mongrel or hybrid guide-books which attempt to combine 
the detailed information of Charles Lamb's biblia a-biblia with a chatty impression 
of men and manners. As a rule these are to be avoided like the plague, for their 
information is usually inaccurate and their ideas and impressions are so worn 
and rubbed by being passed from hand to hand, that the poor things have lost 
all their freshness and originality. "There is one happy exception, which might 
well be found in every tramper’s rucksack, The Happy Traveller, by Frank Tatchell, 
A Book for Poor Men, as he calls it. His method of travel is to go down to a 
port, choose a tramp-Steamer with a romantic-sounding destination, and so 
away. That is the very spirit of the wanderer which carries a man into all the 
odd corners of the world and lands him on his fect in each one of them. And 
the book is a fascinating treasure-house of all the weird and wonderful scraps 
of information which your wanderer accumulates. He tells you what you should 
eat in a Gascony village, and where on that bewitched mountain-road between 
Malaga and Granada the Mediterranean bursts upon you like a blow across 
the face; he tells of the etiquette when one comes at nightfall to a Fiji village, 
and of the hospitality one receives there, and how one hails fellow-wayfarers 
on the rocky ways of Albania with the cheerful greeting, “ Glory to your feet 1” 
And all these many-coloured beads of experience are strung together on a thread 
of easy style and gentle humour. 
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In something the same class of fascinating text-books to the art and technique 
of travel, through which one should graduate to the great classics of wandering, 
is Stephen Graham’s delightful Gentle Art of Tramping. As a book for long winter 
fireside evenings, as a signpost in the spring days of holiday-planning, and as 
a wise counsellor on hot summer mornings and nights on the open road, it is 
equally satisfying. Here is an old tramp’s philosophy and tips (and notably 
a charming excursus on the unpromising subje& of boots), all won by many 
thousand footsore but happy miles and, therefore, to be reverently and gratefully 
accepted by the novitiate of travel. 


Stephen Graham and his experience, too, brings us out of these introductions 
to travel into the thick and heat of the very thing itself, for he is not only a skilled 
and picture-weaving writer, but a traveller par excellence, too, a man who has 
tramped in native plaited shoes to Archangel, who has rolled in the evil-smelling 
hold of a Black Sea tub with 2 couple of hundred sea-sick Russian peasants, and 
who has marched sweating and in rags across Asia Minor to the Holy Place of 
Jerusalem. Best of his books are Holy Russia, A Vagabond in the Caucasus, and 
With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, the latter a human and tender as well as 
a colourful record of pilgrimage. 


This may be compared with another volume which covers much the same 
ground, but from an entirely different point of view— Kinglake's Eothen, a 
fine book. Arthur Kinglake set out with a servant and a companion to explore 
Asia Minor in the year 1843. In those days Asia Minor was very different 
from to-day, a land of Moslem life and customs where massacres were not un- 
known, plague was rife, and Christian rayas must walk in the gutter in order not 
to rise to the level of their Mohammedan masters. The West was unknown there 
save by vague and marvellous rumours of steam and dynamite. Kinglake came 
back with the idea of writing a serious treatise, but his sense of humour fortunately 
got the better of him and instead he wrote Eothen, an infinitely preferable and 
likeable record of his travels. We has the knack of unusual and striking turns 
of phrase that bring sudden pictures full of sun and colour into your mind. 
Quaint customs, too, are there, and his humour is sharp and virile, of a kind 
which, rightly or wrongly, we do not usually look for in the check-trousered, 
top-hatted and ulstered English traveller of the mid-nineteenth century. In 
fact, besides its charm and vitality as a travel-book, Eothew is a good antidote 
to our normal belief that early Victorian times were painfully stuffy. 


And now we are in the midst of travel-books proper, our difficulties begin, 
for the greatest difficulty in recommending any lies in the great mass to choose 
from and the vast range they cover. For that reason these notes must needs be 
haphazard and little planned. Here are a few noteworthy ones taken from our 
general list at random for you to try your taste upon. 


Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, for example, is both travel 
and R.L.S., a combination which is a complete recommendation in itself. Read it. 
Then for Dickensians there is The Uncommercial Traveller, with its humourful 
picture of America as it is not to-day. 
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Among our contemporaries, Along the Road and Jesting Pilate, both by Aldous 
Huxley, ate the books of a wandering philosopher, of the man who can delve 
into the deep causes and meanings of all he sees and compare and weigh with a 
vast sea of erudition at his back. Yet in these essays (else I should not put them 
down) the erudition which could be so dry and dull is leavened by a most sparkling 
wit and a spring of vivid and original ideas. Whether he is watching an Italian 
village féte in Along the Road (which is chiefly of Italy) or an Indian sacred dance 
in Jefling Pilate (which treats of a journey round the world) he has always some 
strikingly shrewd and unusual comment to make. Here is travel squeezed like 
a lemon for the last drops of its goodness and meaning. 


C. E. Montague, another writer of our own time though now, unhappily, dead, 
whose short stories of war and peace are so full of kindly insight into human 
actions, shows himself a true wanderer in the essays which go to fill The Right 
Place. They are quiet and peaceful, yet full of subdued colour and happy detail, 
like the high mountain-valleys which he himself so lovingly describes, while 
his style is smooth and easy as running water. Perhaps the most typical and 
charming essay ts that in praise of maps, one which provides a good test of your 
true tramper, who is never so happy as poring over green and brown contours 
and blue river-beds, “ when the map is in tune.” In fact, one might almost 
recommend a few sheets of the Ordnance Survey in this little note, for these 
are as much books of travel to those who learn to know them as any of mere 
words and sentences. 


One of the beauties of travel lies in the fa& that one can do so for any of a 
thousand and one reasons. One man travels for zsthetics, another for asthma ; 
A sets sail for China because he can’t stand Tooting, while B does the same 
because he thinks he will appreciate Tooting all the more when he returns. 
But beyond these foibles of the tourist, a score of great beliefs and great desires 
have driven men on across continents and seas, and kindled that vital spark which 
puts Strength and life into their chroniclings. Darwin took ship for the Amazon 
as a poor and friendless youngster of 19, consumed by an insatiable and passionate 
love of science, and wrote the Voyage of the Beagle. Colonel Lawrence parched 
and grew lean on camel-back up and down the Arabian Desert for the calls of 
war, and was moved to set down his stark and vivid Revolt in the Desert. Con- 
quest and adventure pricked Raleigh to powder-smoke and bloodshed in a dozen 
cities of the Spanish Main, and took the lively form and phrases of The Discovery 
of the Orinoco. The starved, lashed and sweated Israelites, flushed with an 
inspiration of national religion and will, turned and broke their chains and so 
came out of bondage into the freedom of the wilderness; their journeying is 
written down in The Book of Exodus. George Borrow was filled with a profound 
faith in the saving power and grace of the inspired Word, and The Bible in Spain 
records his wanderings through Spain and into its wildest and most hidden comers 
to bring his Bibles to those who knew nothing of them. Herodotus was born 
five hundred years before Christ in a little outpost of Greek culture on the borders 
of Persia, with a tremendous curiosity and thirst for knowledge, a wanderlust, 
as we should call it to-day. That wanderlust led him through Asia Minor and 
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the Isles of Greece to Sardis and Susa, cities of Persia, to Babylon and the wild 
mountains of Colchis, through the forests of Scythia and down the coasts of 
Thrace and Tyre, over all the known world, till its urge was crystallised in his 
magnificent Hiffory. 

All these men travelled for some great idea, and their books are in their many 
and varied ways great, too, and suffused with the idea which drove their authors. 
We cannot here and now deal with them, partly because our space contracts, 
partly because they are not all widely to be recommended in this hurrying and 
tabloid age when full folios must needs give way to pocket editions, and partly 
(since we should be frank) because they have not all been read by me. There 
they stand, though—traveller’s treasure-trove. 


So having tramped our pleasant way through travel touristic and travel par- 
ticular, travel picturesque and travel scientific, we finally emerge into the 
enchanted and uncharted realms of travel fabulous. There is Sir John Mande- 
ville, for example, one of the most delightful and barefaced spinners of 
travellers’ tales who ever put the truth to shame. His so-called journeys, which 
carried him up and down most of the known and more of the unknown worldin 
the middle half of the fourteenth century, are full of “ anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders" and countless others of the 
wildest and most fantastic wonders, for those (and I confess myself one of 
them) who revel in the improbable. The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, which 
was published at the end of the eighteenth century as a satire on these fantasies, 
is as delightful as its originals. It concerns the horrific adventures of the gallant 
baron, who, among other uncommon experiences, flew on the back of an cagle 
to the North Pole, was shot to the moon, and performed many other feats which 
remain unequalled even in these days of record-breaking. 


In this category, too, we must needs place The Travels of Marco Polo, a really 
fascinating book, though it is rather unfair to the worthy merchant of the 
Venetian Republic to do so. For he most painstakingly and exactly set down all 
the wonders of the court of Kublai Khan and the glories of Persia and Mongolia 
and China, of which little other record has come down to us. If you are 
patient, and do not make it a requirement of your reading that it shall be short 
and snappy, then here is a book to lose yourself most happily in. 


For in these many latter tales which compass us about with dragons and 
magic carpets and lead us into cities of gold and beyond to the Isles of the 
Hesperides, your true bookish traveller is happiest of all. In them is the real 
spirit of travel, not incarnate in any one country, with its policemen and pass- 
port regulations, but free of all restraint to indulge in adventures of mirabolous 
and improbable fantasy. To-day the Golden Road to Samarkand may be tar- 
macadam and the Mountains of the Moon conquered by funicular and crowned 
with postcard-stalls. But if you follow in the footsteps of Marco Polo and keep 
alive your observation and your sense of wonder, it matters little. Then the 
impossible will happen, and the Calais customs-officer, as he furrages for Gold 
Flakes, become as romantic as the Vizier of Haroun-al-Raschid searching in 
smuggled carpets for the rubies of Isfahan. 
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Marco Polo's last chapter is short, and I propose to print it here in full, for it is 
not only a fitting conclusion to this brief review, but to all travel books whatsoever 
—a complete philosophy of wanderers’ literature for our acceptance: 


Conclusion. 

“ And now ye have heard all that I can tell you about the Tartars and the Saracens and 
their customs, and likewise about the other countries of the world as far as my travels and 
knowledge extend. Only we have said nothing whatever about the Greater Sea and the provinces 
that lie round it, although we know it thoroughly. But it seems to me a needless task to speak 
about places which are visited by people every day. For there are so many who sail all about 
the sea constantly. 

Of the manner in which we took our departure from the Court of the Great Khan you have 
heard at the beginning of the book . . . and in the same chapter is related the lucky chance that 
led to our departure. And you may be sure that but for that chance we should never have 
got away in spite of all our trouble, and never have got back to our country again. 


I believe it was God's pleasure that we should get back in order that people might learn about 
the things that the world contains.. 


Thanks be to God! Amen! Amen!” RoG Sre 


Note on CugAP Evirions: Frank Tatchell's The Happy Traveller, Methuen 6s. ; Stephen Graham's 
Gentle Art of Tramping, Benn 6s.; With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, Nelson; Arthur Kinglake's 


Eothen, Nelson, 1s. Gd. : Stevenson's Travels with a Donkey, Nelson's Tusitala Edition, 2s. 6d.; Dickens’ 
Uncommercial Traveller, Nelson 1s. 6d.; Aldous Huxley's Along the Road and Jesting Pilate, and C. E. 
Montague's The Right Place, Chatto and Windus’ Pheenix Library, 3s. 6d. each; Charles Darwin's Voyage 
of the Beagle, Dent's Everyman Library 2s. ; Lawrence's Revolt in the Desert, out of print; George Borrow's 
Bible in Spain, Herodotus’ History, Sir John Mandeville's Travels, all in Dent's Everyman Library 2s. each, 
and the first also John Murray 3s. 6d. ;. Travels of Marco Polo, Jonathan Cape 3s. 6d., and Everyman 2s. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTING OF L. W.H. 


ie People’s Palace in the Mile End Road is no longer a stranger to Toc H and L.W.H. 
audiences, and on Saint Valentine's Day its worthy conneétion was still further strengthened 
by the Festival of L.W.H. Lamplighting held there. 

The audience of three thousand, among whom invited Toc H members were frequently scat- 
tered, Started the evening with community singing under the able direction of Sago of Nottingham, 
Standing against the huge red curtain which promised further joys. After a quarter of an hour 
ranging from Loch Lomond to The Ash Grove, the singing died down to give place to even more 
Sincere cheering as the Patroness, a gracious and smiling figure in gray, came down the hall 
to take her place as chief and most welcome guest. 

Now the red curtains swung away to reveal the opening scene of Laurence Housman’s little 
play, with Juniper dosing in the warm firelight as he awaits the return of Father Francis from 
colle&ing wood. His good-night conversation with Brother Bernard on the temptations that 
assault one in sleep, and the manifest evil of all womenkind,isno sooner over than, as though a 
zreature of his thoughts, a woman appears, very tiredand weary,atthe door. Juniper, in a panic, 
leaps into a great chest and shuts the lid; but, finding this devil's messenger not to leap upon him 
in the dark, he gives her food and rest, and she sleeps in the warmth of Brother Fire. The other 
brothers are somewhat scandalised, but Francis, returning from his wood-gathering, commends 
Juniper, the divine fool. Saint Clare, for she it is, is to work with them, doing the things which 
they cannot do, bringing kindliness and light, and proving that no family of men or women alone 
can be complete in itself. Francis, blessing her as she sleeps, initiates her a first Woman Helper 
of their order. 

And as the curtain swung to again on that beginning, it was the eagerly looked-for turn of 
Tubby to give a message to the League of Women Helpers of to-day, so strongly gathered 
that same evening. His talk was Tubby at his best. First a welcome to Her Royal Highness, 
and a word to the emenders of the Nationa] Anthem, that they might adapt the words of Albert 
Chevalier's old song, so often sung and heard in the People's Palace— 

There ain't a lidy in the land There ain't a lady in the land 
Like my old Dutch, to Like our young Duchess. 

Then he told how another Princess Elizabeth had come from prison to give her thanks in 
a City Church, and how, in later years, two nurses first came to Talbot House in the dark 
days of May 1917, and from their visit this City gathering of thanksgiving was born. Froma letter 
discovered but the previous night, he read his own authentic and contemporary story of the 
birth of the L.W.H. in Poperinghe: 

“ This afternoon, I have a garden party—tea for two nurses who turned up in Church last 

Sunday night, creating a furore in the hearts of those who haven't seen an English lady for 
a year and more. So I'm giving a sele& party to meet them, two from each unit in the 
neighbourhood, a Colonel, Major, Captain, and all the rest N.C.O.’s and men.” 

Then as a message for the night and the year, Tubby gave the old cry of the London Watch, 
as that distant Princess Elizabeth may well have heard it on her first night of freedom: 

Ob, maids in your smocks, Look well to your locks, 
To wour fire and your light, God give you Good Night. 
One o'clock. 

And on these words, the Light was well looked to, for up the central gangway came the many 
Lamps and Rushlights—the old and well-earned ones with the nineteen newly to be kindled as 
sign of new and daily growth. When all were lit, the Patroness herself took the so familiar 
yet ever-new words of Light, and all responded. In the glow of many small flames, Family 
Prayers were said together, and the Festival Evening of fellowship was ended on a note of 


re-endeavour. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A "WORK OF COURAGE " 


aes Hin London entered upon the season of Lent with the mixture of humourand high serious- 

ness which Tubby’s Pancake Party on Shrove Tuesday has now made traditional. This year 
the Party had outgrown the People’s Palace (which was actually burnt down a week later) 
and was transferred to the splendid new Hall of the Royal Horticultural Society in Westminster, 
a building wonderfully adapted for showing roses but very hard going for speaker and audience. 
A little before 8 p.m. the old chorus of “ Sit down, sit down ” forced the huge crowd of members 
on to the hard floor; Tubby called on Clive Carey to lead community singing with his magni&- 
cent voice ; Harry Willink put up in turn two members to talk—Donald Cox (author of “ Here 
is a quiet room") who now edits the new London Toc H Magazine, and Padre R. G. Heawood, 
who is about to go out to the Argentine. Then followed, to everyone's delight, the perfe& 
artistry of Grace Ivell's and Vivian Worth’s singing. The floor was now cleared for the proper 
sporting event of the evening—the “ Pancake Grease"? The champions of the London units, 
mostly dressed for the fray in unorthodox rugger cogtume, lined up, the whistle blew, the white- 
capped chef made a delicious boss-shot at tossing the pancake—“ As you were” : the whistle 
blew again, the pancake sailed through the air into the midst of a writhing mass of arms and legs. 
Eventually, after a struggle of terrific intensity, the scrum was broken up and a Barking member 
was found by the judges to be holding the largest fragment of pancake and declared the winner. 
An interval cheered by bananas followed and then the second, the serious part of the programme 
began. It opened on a cheerful note, with Keith Fraser conducting “ A-roving." The Hall 
was then gradually darkened and Tubby took the Ceremony of Light: when the lights came on 
again he began to speak, after a great demonstration of loyalty and affection from his audience. 
For some time he gave, as no other man is in a position to give, the earliest chapter of the history 
of Toc H in London in 1919-1920, and then he came to the matters he had most at heart. 
Talbot House from the first and always had been a mission to men. The only advertisements 
of it circulated to troops in the Salient had been notices of services in the Upper Room, to which, 
in one case, a small-print paragraph headed “ The Social Side " was added. And Toc H should 
never hesitate to acknowledge this, nor fear the “ direct method ” of attack when occasion 
demanded. He ended in a ringing voice with a call to his hearers to support the Lenten “ Work 
of Courage ” at All Hallows which was about to begin. Tubby, who had moved his audience 
deeply and held them fast, was followed by the Rev. Timothy Rees of Mirfield, well known in 
the Old House in 1916, who was to conduét the “ Work of Courage”’ in the coming days. His 
own courage and charm and sincerity at once took hold of his hearers. "Then followed the 
Pilgrim's Hymn and short, wholehearted Home-going Prayers. 


The Pancake Party, so satisfying in itself, was but the preliminary to an effort more sustained 
and much more far-reaching in which a great number of London members took part. ‘“ The 
Work of Courage"! deserves more space than it receives here this month, but its whole scope 
and results cannot yet be judged. Those who were engaged in it held the belief that “ London 
is ‘a good old place,’ not in mere phrase but in fact ; integrity has not deserted it, and human 
kindliness and fellowship are nowhere practised with less ostentation than in ‘the One Square 
Mile?" Day by day from February 23-27, in the old church of All Hallows, among the com- 
munist platforms and lunch-hour crowds on Tower Hill, in the London Marks and elsewhere, 
they set themselves to proclaim a “ message of encouragement ” and to rally the friendly Christian 
forces in all ranks of business in the City. Timothy Rees was backed by a keen and capable 
team of speakers and visitors to the city firms. Not only were there great audiences, culminating 
in the biggest congregation yet seen in All Hallows which overflowed even into the excavations 
under the Church, but many doors of offices were opened and many new friends made, Those 
who preached courage found courage on all hands meeting them. 
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AN ISLE IN THE WESTERN SEA 


p |e brightest jewel in the British Crown”! Jamaica indeed aspires to a 

high title, but all who have visited the island agree that, in its verdant 
beauty, its fertility, the delightful climate of its uplands and the hospitality of 
its people, it is unsurpassed in the British Empire. It is the largest of the British 
West Indian islands, being about 140 miles long and 50 miles at the widest point. 
A very considerable part of the interior is covered by rolling mountains, where 
the tropical heat, tempered by the high altitude, ceases to be oppressive and, 
indeed, produces a2 most wonderful climate. 

Many of us, I suppose, made our first acquaintance with Jamaica in our early 
youth, in the reading of Tom Cringle’s Log. Much of Scott's scenic descrip- 
tion in this book remains true to this day. On the road to Spanish Town may 
still be seen ** Tom Cringle's Cotton Tree," a gigantic monarch with enormous 
gnarled trunk and mighty branches, against which the grandest of our English 
oaks would appear as dwarfs. 

The traveller approaching Jamaica is struck by the loveliness of the scene 
which unfolds itself as his ship nears the island. Low hills, luxuriant with 
foliage, rise from palm-fringed beaches. Little white verandahed houses rise 
from a sea of green which may be sugar cane, banana, orange, yam, or any of the 
tropical crops which a bountiful Nature bestows with free hand in this pleasant 
land. Overtopping all is the magnificent range of mountains forming the 
backbone of the island, resplendent in the same luxuriant vegetation cxcept 
that in the higher altitudes coffee supplants sugar—a denizen of the plain. Crown- 
ing all rises Blue Mountain Peak (7,400 ft.), its summit swathed in clouds which, 
in their onward passage, reveal sunlit ridges and deep blue ravines in slow 
alternation. 

TheCity of Kingston lies on the south side of the island and enjoys a wonderful 
harbour, protected from the outer sea by a ten mile long reef giving perfe& 
security in all weathers. This narrow $trip of land, known as the Palisadoes, 
terminates in the ancient town of Port Royal, once the headquarters of the 
buccaneers and reputed to have been at the same time the wealthiest and wickedest 
of all West Indian cities. In 1692 a mighty earthquake submerged the greater 
part of the town and the modern traveller sails into Kingston Harbour over the 
sunken streets and quays of earlier days. Morgan, buccaneer and one time 
Governor of Jamaica, lies buried on the Palisadoes, while in the attenuated 
remains of the town may be seen Nelson's “ Quarterdeck,” reminiscent of the 
great admiral, and also much of interest of earlier times. Away over the decay- 
ing fort which rises from the water on the other side of the channel and some 
miles across the hot, swampy plain, lies Spanish Town, the one-time capital, 
where is also much that is historically interesting. Here is the Cathedral of 
Jamaica with many tombs of seventeenth century and later pioneers and here too 
the ruined King's House built at great cost a hundred or more years ago, but now 
a burnt-out shell. On the other side of a noble square are former Government 
buildings and the fine colonnaded memorial to Admiral Rodney, the victor of the 
naval battle off Dominica in 1782. 
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Kingston waterfront 


consists of a long array of wharves projecting seawards 
into the calm waters of 


: the harbour like the teeth of a large comb. Ships of all 
nations are berthed alongside, the smoke from their funnels rising white against 
the Long Mountain, whose dark green bulk reaches out to touch the sea at 
Rockfort. The city is planned on the “ square ” system and its Streets are alive 
with colour. King Strect, the main thoroughfare, as also other parts of the 
city, have fine buildings. These are almost all built of reinforced concrete, 
which has supplanted brick since the disastrous earthquake of 1907, when great 
damage was done. 

Single-deck, sideless tramcars pass along with much clanging of bells, while 
modern taxicabs mix with mule-drawn two-wheeled drays, the latter laden with 
bags of sugar or spice or a single puncheon of rum. Every conceivable degree 
of colour between black and white is represented in the faces of the busy throng. 
Neither is the East unrepresented. Indians (here called East Indians) are in 
evidence, and many Syrians—keepers of the dry goods Stores in many parts of 
the Island. Chinese there are too in large numbers. Almost every provision 
shop in Jamaica, whether the large city store or the tiniest shack on the mountain 
side, is kept by a celestial gentleman, and a very fine shopkeeper he makes too. 
Add a sprinkling of Cubans from the neighbouring island and one has a fairly 
good idea of the cosmopolitan character of the population. 

And here, having come to the people, we come to the story of Toc H. Divi- 
sions of colour cross divisions of wealth, of rank, of class, and “abandon rank 
all ye who enter here ” might prove dangerous medicine if unwisely administered. 
Fortune (or may it not have been Providence) placed the writer outward bound 
as a fellow passenger with the Bishop of Jamaica, the latter returning to his 
island diocese after the Lambeth Conference. The story of Poperinghe and the 
succeeding years may as well be told over a game of deck golf, or in a iiner's 
smoke room, as anywhere else. Hardly had we passed “ Flores in the Azores” 
before his Lordship was reading Tales of Talbot House and Turks Island was 
Still well ahead when in an episcopal diary there were entered the words “ Toc H” 
under a certain date in the not too far distant future. 

Of the warm welcome given to the writer by Jamaica’s only Toc H member 
and of much planning upon a mosquito-netted verandah under the shadow of 
the Long Mountain, little need be said here. In due time there came an invita- 
tion to dine at Bishops Lodge, when followed a long hour’s talk to thirty or 
more splendid men. There were those present who had worshipped in an 
Upper Room in Poperinghe, twelve, thirteen and fourteen years ago and who, 
remembering the Carpenter’s Bench and the Innkeeper, testified to the truth 
of the story of those early days. No messenger had reached this tropic island 
to tell of the doings of that same innkeeper in the post-war years, but that story 
also was now told and, by unanimous request, a candle was brought and by its 
light were first heard the words, “ They shall grow not old... .” 

Of subsequent meetings in a tramcar depot, in the cool fastnesses of the 
Y.M.C.A. and elsewhere, we will but give mention. The writer will long 
remember these and perhaps more vividly those more personal meetings on the 
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verandahs of new-found friends. Here, the squealing of frogs, the chirping of 
a myriad crickets and all the noises of a tropical night accompanied the message 
of love and joy and peace. Who would not remember the hospitality of kind 
hosts, of questions asked and answered, while fire-flies flitted round (each carrying 
his light as if to typify that greater message) and the stars hanging like lamps in 
the inky blackness of tropic nights ? 

The story ends abruptly, for the writer “ took fever ” and, by do&or's orders, 
was hurried aboard a homeward-bound ship with never a good-bye to the now 
flourishing Grope! Two days before he left, however, an ex-Administrative 
Padre of Toc H landed and made it his first job to visit a certain hospital. So 
the mantle fell upon another, more capable by far than the first, and who, in a 
Stay of several weeks, left no uncertain message. Who shall say again whether 
this circumstance was “‘ fortunate,” or the work of that same Providence which 
finds mention earlier in this story ? 


May Toc H flourish and go forward in that far-away Isle. Ae: 
(The satisfying seque! is in Kingston’s achievement of Group status last month.—Ep.) 
WE BUILD 


HE walls of Mark V are not elastic, so when the “ House Full ? notices were displayed, 
we had to look for fresh accommodation for the Scout Troops and Packs whose rallying 
point was the Club Room. Eureka! The gardener’s shed! Out went all the pots, logs and 
relics of the pig-sty, and the shell stood naked. The trampled mud floor had its Alpine ruggedness 
flattened and the top four inches excavated, the resultant cavity quartered professionally by thin 
wooden laths, filled with rubble, and then the fun began. In the Drive some hundred yards 
away gravel ballast had been dumped, which had to be brought to the scene of operations by 
trek cart, “through forthrights and meanders,” hedged with box, just the width of the cart. 
A team of four were kept busy mixing cement, while two loaded, hauled and unloaded the trek 
cart, until sufficient ballast was accumulated, and then took shifts with the mixing. Of all the 
jobs we should not like to tackle for our livelihood, cement-mixing stands very high on the 
list. Take a large flat surface, tip on it four barrow-loads of gravel, add one bag of cement, turn 
it over, back again—moistening it this time—then back again, then just once morc for luck, and 
there is your cement ready for laying. This means loading back into the barrow and dashing 
down a narrow plank, out with it and back for more. When that lot is used up, one merely 
mixes more. 

So we continued until the sweat ran, blisters grew and backs ached, but the foreman, Bill 
Newton, would allow no rest until one scétion was completed. Then it had to be jogged 
with a two-by-four to bring the “ fat" to the top, after which an expert finished off the surface 
to the polish of a ballroom floor. This ballast shifting, hauling, mixing, laying and polishing 
went on until the whole floor was done, and so were we. 

Toc H-wise we made our foundations firm, then began to expand. Offices were made by the 
simple process of adding six teet to the length ; a new end, which necessitated renovating the 
whole fabric; excluding draughts; inserting a new window; and strengthening the roof. That was 
the home done, but what is a castle without a courtyard ? So more excavations were carried out, 
the Scouts assisting, to find not a Roman remain but an old tin depository. However, the 
Corporation dust cart solved the problem, and the work proceeded merrily. 

Now electric light and a hearth are to be installed and the hut will be ready for the warming, 
a home and a possession, fit for the troop raised by two members from small beginnings to a 
foremost place in Southampton. L. W. W. 
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THE HOLY THORN: A Legend and a History —11 


Last month we traced some episodes in the Story of tbe Glastonbury Thorn, whose remarkable property 
it fill ts to flower at Christmas as well as at Eafler. Wesaw how St. Joseph of Arimathea, bringing the 
Gospel to Britain thirty years after the Crucifixion, landed upon the Isle of Avalon at the foot of Weary- 
all Hill, drove his hawthorn Staff into the ground and saw it burst into flower on Chrifimas night ; how 
Patrick and Bridget came thither from Ireland to end their days ; bow King Arthur bung his shield upon 
the Thorn, and how both he and Guinevere, his queen, were borne beneath its boughs to burial in Glaftonbury. 
From legend we now turn to biffory. 


cc 


[F Arthur indeed died (as tradition holds and as is likely enough) in the year 
4 of Grace 542, the Thorn on Weary-all was by that time extremely venerable— 
or had Joseph's own staff given place to a seedling, or generations of seedlings, 
sprung from its fruit in the same ground? Men skilled in the lore of trees 
tell us that the Hawthorn* is ageless and a tough survivor, but it does not seem 
greatly to matter whether after five centuries the Thorn was the actual staff or 
alineal descendant: its place and its twofold witness were unchanged until long 
after that time. How many pilgrims, royal and reverend as well as plainer 
folk, must have greeted it in all its long history! For surely every child born 
in Glastonbury, as well as the countless pilgrims to the Abbey, once the most 
magnificent in England, knew it well. The spot where it stood is less than 
a mile from the Abbey gates and was among the holy places of Glastonbury, 


The Coming of St. David of VWales— 

Let us but name a few among its visitors before Norman William landed in 
England, that is to say in the first thousand years (63-1066) of its silent mission 
to men. King Arthur had been two years buried when St. David, the apostle 
of Wales, died. From his Welsh home at Menevia (St. Davids) he had gone 
over to Glastonbury, with seven British bishops in his train, not only to worship 
in St. Joseph’s ancient foundation but to consecrate with due solemnity the little 
church which dated from a time when no such ceremony was in use. When 
he came there they say (legend and history going hand in hand as always, even 
in our own days) that Our Lord appeared to him in person and wounded his 
right hand in token that he should not lift it in consecration of the old place, 
so sacred was it already from the first. Instead, therefore, David added a new 
chapel alongside the old, which later bore his name, and enriched its altar with 
a marvellous sapphire which was a special treasure of Glastonbury until Henry 
VIII despoiled the Abbey—and some think the sapphire is now one of the stones 
among the Crown Jewels of England. David did great reverence to Joseph 
of Arimathea and doubtless kneeled by his Thorn at the first landing place. 


—And of St. Augustine's Missionaries 
A little over fifty years later (597) Augustine landed in Kent, bringing Chris- 
tianity to the heathen Saxons of England—not, that is, to Britain, for there had 
been a British Church with great saints for three centuries or (if you credit the 
* Some hold the Glastonbury Thorn to be a Syrian tree, but it seems really to bea variety of the Common 


LIawthoro (Crataegus oxyacantha) to which botanists have given the distinctive name praecox, "the forward." 
There is nothing miraculous, or even improbable, in a Hawthorn staff striking root in favourable soil. 
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Story of Joseph's coming) for five. Joseph and his companions, by all tradition, 
had used the Eastern or “ Orthodox ” forms of worship. And when Patrick 
of Ireland came to Avalon he brought, or perhaps already found there, the 
rites of the Celtic Church in the British tongue. The spirit of the Celt is stubborn 
and apart and does not die, and in Augustine’s time an unsubdued salient of the 
old British kingdom still jutted into Wessex, with Avalon as the base of its 
dwindling power. Certain it is that when Augustine’s Italian missionaries 
Stood beneath the Thorn and preached the Good Tidings in a strange tonguc 
they found obstinate resistance among Somerset folk to the unfamiliar rite of 
Rome. One of the newcomers, Paulinus of Rochester, himself laboured to 
encase Joseph’s ancient church with timber walls and a lead covering as earnest 
that the Roman mission would fain stand as ally and not rival beside the British 
Church in the face of the heathen. Disharmony among Christian brethren, 
at this time and at others, the Thorn must have seen: what if the disputants 
sometimes sat beneath its shade and spoiled its peace? It was to stand nearly a 
century longer, preaching the pure and peaceable wisdom of Divine Birth and 
Resurrection, before the Roman rite was definitely established in Avalon by the 
great and good Ine, the converted King of Wessex. 


King Alfred and the Danes 

Through the reign of king after king who followed Ine, this holy ground was 
left in peace and growing honour, until at last it was menaced once again by 
heathen foes. In 846 the sails of the first fierce Danish warships were espied 
from Mendip. Beneath the Thorn old men, women and children came run- 
ning at daybreak with the cry “ The Dane, the Dane! Good Lord deliver us!” 
—for the terrible fame of them had gone out before the invaders. All day they 
huddled there together with supplications, curses and tears, awaiting the issue 
of the battle to which the flower of their young men had marched away. And 
with evening came the news flying over the flats from the sea that their men had 
held the heathen raider as he brought his ships ashore at the River Parrett’s 
mouth and had delivered this land, as it proved, for a whole generation. But 
again and again this same dreaded foe assaulted England until he was all but 
master of it. Yet in Avalon he spared the holy places as if in awe of them— 
not knowing how near this spot his overthrow was soon to be. As the Thorn 
put on its blossom for Faster in the year 878, the hope of England’s salvation 
was hidden in the lowland ten miles away : for seven weeks, over that Eastertide, 
Alfred, the wisest and the best of all the kings that have ruled our country, lay 
hiding in the marshes of the Isle of Athelney, where you may see his “ fort ” 
to this day. So fugitive he was and so little known even to his own folk that 
there, as every child can tell, he was chidden like a hireling by Denewulf’s wife 
for leaving her bread to burn to cinders. Bread is a good gift, but, burnt or 
whole, it tastes bitter to the man who is not free—and freedom was all Alfred’s 
dream in those weeks at Athelney. His plan was made; he went away alone 
and marched back again with the army he had rallied. At Pen and at Edgarley 
in the West Country he struck the Dane so that he fell back beyond Avalon 
towards his base at Downend by the Parrett Stream. And Alfred, following hard 
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behind, came, like enough, over the low crest of Weary-all. Can we not picture 
him halting his tired and confident men on the last slope where the Thorn stood 
a breathing place before they went down into the marshes where the final battle 
was to be? And there, in that shadow of white w 

blossom he lifts up his eyes, like a crusading knight 
before the Holy City, to Avalon, the English Jerusalem— 
lifts his keen eyes and the cross-hilt of his keen sword 
and says one prayer and goes down to the battle. They 
fought at Edington, half-way from Glastonbury to the 
Severn Sea; and they made a great peace hard by at 
Wedmore, as everyone knows. And there Alfred 
showed mercy to Guthrun the Dane, and let him be 
christened in our faith. In the Mother of Saints at 
Avalon he made his thanksgiving, and for offering gave 
the ancient church a fragment of the True Cross ,which 
he had from Marinus, the Pope. This peace was a € 
turning-point in our history, and it came to pass in sight of ‘the ancient Thorn. 


St. Dunstan,! thet grea. Abbot 

Sixty years went by, and now, in 936, the man who was “ for thirty years the 
safety and glory of the English ” began to rule in Glastonbury, the greatest of all 
her abbots. St. Dunstan had indeed come home—for in Avalon he was born 
and here he had learned from the Irish brothers his scholarship and his art as 
painter, musician and worker in metal. Here, as an abbot of exceptional youth, 
he had conquered youthful lusts of the flesh: when the desire of women came 
upon him he bent all the closer to work upon the chalice he was beating out 
of gold—or, as the legend puts it with terser truth, he tweaked the Devil’s nose 
that day with his smithy tongs. Self-disciplined, he brought discipline to Glaston- 
bury. He grafted the Benedictine rule upon the laxer life of the brethren, he 
had plans of a nobler style of building out of Normandy and began to rear the 
Stones of a true monastery. By virtue of a charter from Edmund, his king and 
friend, he was himself as a king in the Twelve Hides of ancient Avalon. From 
his own tiny cell (a floor space of less than one yard by less than two) he looked 
out and dreamed of a better England and sent the brothers forth from Glaston- 
bury to make it come true. And sometimes, weary with the manifold cares of 
his busy charge and heated from the forge where with his own hands he 
hammered out the sacred vessels for his churches, he sought rest and coolness 
along Weary-all and beneath the Thorn. When the great Abbot went to 
Canterbury, there to be Archbishop for twenty-seven years, a worldly reaction 
set in at Glastonbury against his work, but King Edgar more than restored 
what was then lost. 


King Canute comes to worship 
Now darkness descends again, for the Danes appeared in 988, the very year 
that Dunstan died, to pillage Watchet, which lies on the coast not thirty miles 
west of Avalon. Sweyen the Dane, marching to ravage Joseph’s church, now 
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enriched by many treasures of saints and kings, came (so the story says) to “ the 
gate Hawete," a bare mile from the Abbey—and so, it may be, hard by the Thorn. 
And here some of his men halted and would not go on because of the guardian 
saints who, they had heard, stood sentry over this hallowed ground. Others 
of the army mocked and went forward along Weary-all, but the Blessed Virgin 
Struck them suddenly blind so that they could not see to lay hands on her ancient 
house. In awe of the place they repented and were healed, and they humbly 
gave a jewelled cross of gold to the church as recompense for evil intent. Legend 
again !—but how else should plain folk interpret the immunity of this holy 
inheritance when other churches, far less worth pillage, were in flames? Burnt 
it certainly was not by the Danes but in the end most truly honoured, for King 
Canute, son of Sweyen the Dane, when he came there in 1022, worshipped before 
the altar and fixed his royal seal on the walls, making an offering of a silken pall 
woven with peacocks, and went his way beneath the Thorn on the hill. Already 
his rival in five stubborn fights (one in these parts), the Englishman Edmund 
Ironside, had made pilgrimage to shrine and Thorn and, dying, desired above 
all to be numbered among the lovers of Avalon, as indeed he is to this day. 


The Thorn enters its Second Thousand Years 

In the first thousand years, then, between the landing of Joseph of Arimathea 
and that of William the Conqueror, the Thorn had been seen of all these men 
and countless more, friend and foe, saint and king, gentle and simple of all 
degrees. It had been a place of meditation to all generations of those who 
served the altar of Our Lady in Avalon: nine of these men already had gone 
forth from there to be Primates of England. It had watched the Faith burn 
high and low by turns and had been witness of great happenings, weal or woe. 
But its own duty of the twofold blossoming, whatever the men or the event, 
was faithfully performed in the sight of all who cared to see. 

Since the day the Conqueror landed in England the greater part of the second 
thousand years in the Thorn’s history has come and gone. It stands no more 
to-day on the slope of Weary-all, though there is a stone to mark the actual spot, 
but its children, slips from its very body through a long line of unbroken descent, 
grow and blossom twice in the year, not only at Glastonbury but in places all 
over the world which men call consecrate. We cannot tell all that has befallen 
this most honourable family of trees : only a snatch of the story, here or there, 
we now try to set down. 


The Church destroyed and the Abbey built 

First we must tell of two dark days indeed. The abbacy of Glastonbury was 
vacant and King Henry II, sorely needing money for his wars, set the rascally 
Peter de Marcy as chamberlain over the Abbey and its dues. On Christmas 
Eve of 1183, at the moment when the Thorn’s buds were bursting for their 
winter worship of the new-born Child, this corrupt and homicidal priest was 
detected by the monks celebrating a mock Mass in St. Joseph's ancient church. 
That was not all. On May 25 following, as the last of the Thorn’s petals were 
falling from their Easter worship of Christ Risen, the little misused wooden church 
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was found on fire. It was consumed to ashes and a cty of lamentation went all 
through England that the Mother of Saints, the first of all Christian churches 
was for ever gone. The King hastened to make reparation and let build ther 
marvellous Chapel of St. Mary, whose rich Norman stones in ruin cover the 
place of Joseph’s church to-day. Would God that men would set a roof again 
upon its decay and restore its altar, for it is the “‘ holyest erth " in England ! 


We cannot tell of all the builders who in this age and later raised Glastonbury 
Abbey to its full loveliness and grandeur. The first was Fitz-Jocelin 
Bishop of Wells, but the second was St. Hugh himself, gentlest of all 
English saints, who in due time passed Northwards, taking, it seems prob- 
able, some of his fine Somerset masons with him to build the glorious walls 
and towers of Lincoln Cathedral. In Avalon at last there Stood the great church 
and its many buildings. Day and night with prayers and with singing they 
kept the Hours there: the folk who dwelt in Weary-all by the Thorn looked 
to its soaring spire as the sign of home, and stopped their work in the field a 
moment, or turned in their waking beds at dawn, to cross themselves as they 
heard the deep boom of its bell. The pilgrim stream constantly waxed greater 
and un-numbered were the visitors to the Thorn. j 


A Canterbury Tale under the Bough 

After the saint and soldier comes also the singer to the Thorn. On a May 
morning a few years before 1400, when the blossom is full-blown upon the 
boughs, a bearded man with twinkling eyes leans his , : 
back against the Thorn’s knotty stem, and all the folk 3 
of Weary-all are gathered in a half-circle round him. W 
Geoffrey Chaucer is a man well known hereabouts, 
a knight of the shire, a forester of North Petherton 
on the further side of Sedgemoor where the lowland e 
touches the foot of the Quantock Hills. He has told * 
his Stories at Court before the fascinated King, but he 
has never told them better than to-day—for no man 
has ever known the English plain folk better and few 
so well. And as he tells of an abbot that “ was a lord 
full fat and in good poynt" a child laughs loud and 
an old dame cries “John Chinnock!” for it is a SB aa 
picture to the life of the ruling Abbot of Glastonbury. But it is all kindly 
meant, as the poet says :— 


* Every gentle wight I pray 
For Goddes love, deemeth not that I say 
Of evil intent ; but for I must rehearse 
Their tales all, be they better or worse 
Or else falsen some of my matter." 


Chaucer lived to see the new century dawn, but died before the year 1400 was 
out. He left us as a priceless possession for ever the piéture of England in all 
its vivid detail, its teeming life and colour, its laughter and tears, gossip and 
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scandal. loves and hopes and hatreds. He shows us the heyday of chivalry, the 
age of the Black Prince and the famous bowmen, the century of Crecy and Poitiers. 
In the century now opening, the years that were to witness Agincourt and Joan 
of Arc and the Wars of the Roses, chivalry was to rise to its greatest splendour 
and crash to its downfall. Under all its barbarous and wasteful violence there had 
ever been a noble ideal of purity and self-forgetfulness and the spirit of something 
other-worldly and unattainable. This is what we sec in the mystic imagery of 
a Strange Christmas carol which comes to us out of this century. The unknown 
writer of it turns his eyes to Glastonbury, the English Jerusalem, and sees its 
orchard-girt loveliness as a park, its glorious Abbey as a hall, its altar, rich with 
hangings, as a curtained bed; he pictures Christ as a knight, wounded in the 
combat for mankind, the perfect type of chivalry, and His Mother, kneeling 
upon the altar stone, as womankind ministering to His hurt ; he figures the priest 
as a hound, the humble servant of knighthood, sharing his Master's pain, con- 
suming in the daily mystery of the Mass the Blood from His wounds. And 
beside the altar he sees the Thorn in blossom, the symbol of Christ made man at 
Christmas. Here is his mystic song, so strange to our cars, so familiar with 
its lovely refrain after each line, to the carollers of England in other times :— 

Over yonder's a Park which is newly begun: 

All bells in paradise I heard them a-ring, 
Which is silver on the outside and gold within: 
And I love sweet Jesus above all thing. 

And in that Park there stands a Hall, 

Which is covered all over with purple and pall: 

And in that Hall there stands a Bed, 

Which is hung all around with silk curtains so red: 

And in that Bed there lies a Knight, 

Whose wounds they do bleed by day and by night: 

At that Bedside there lies a Stone, 

Which our blest Virgin Mary knelt upon: 

At that Bed’s foot there lies a hound, 

Which is licking the Blood as it daily runs down: 

At that Bed’s head there grows a Thorn, 

Which was ever so blossomed since Christ was born. 

The carol, as we give it here, is but another proof of how long the remembrance 
of Glastonbury, its Abbey and its Thorn, as things specially sacred, lasted in 
men’s minds all over England. For the words were found still being sung at 
Christmas in North Staffordshire about 1860. Ten years earlier a Still older 
version of them was discovered by a lucky accident, when the note-book of 
Richard Hill, a London apprentice,*turned up behind a bookcase at Oxford, 
where it had lain lost for no one knows how long. About 1504, the year his 
master was mayor of London, Richard Hill had noted in this “ commonplace 
book all sorts of odd and useful things, jokes and cookery recipes, how to 
write a lawyer’s letter, break in a horse or “ brewe bere," and had added the 
ballads and carols which best pleased him, little thinking what treasure he was 
storing up for our own day. 
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Prosperity and Danger 

How shall we tell of Robert Beere, the greatest abbot since St. Dunstan, who 
ruled here while Richard Hill was an apprentice in London? Fine scholar and 
builder and sportsman, he would ride out with hunting-dogs over Weary-all 
and rest his blown horse in the Thorn’s shade while he drank a deep draught 
they brought him from the guest-house. In his time the Cornish rebels, with 
Farrier Joseph and Lawyer Flamoke, streamed in a rabble over Weary-all and 
halted for a noisy council of war at the Thorn’s foot: should they storm the 
Abbey or no? They went on and found its gates barred and passed them by, 
and, straggling to London, were beaten by the King’s men on Blackheath. And 
in this time Henry VII came himself to settle a rebellious countryside and 
lodged with Abbot Beere and liked him well. And so another King was 
added to the toll of visitants to the Thorn. 


The Spoilers Hand 
The next chapter is tragedy of which it is hard to speak. In 1539 the sup- 

pression of the greater monasteries began, and Henry VIII’s commissioners 
descended on Glastonbury. Its matchless treasure was pillaged and sold, its 
Stones profaned and scattered, its noble scholar-abbot Whytyng, an old sick 
saintly man, hanged with the utmost barbarity on the hill above thetown. Alone 
of all the venerated objects of Avalon in this profane turmoil the Thorn escaped 
unharmed and preached its silent sermon. Let our comment on all this be in 
the rugged verse of Michael Drayton, writing his Po/yo/bion in 1613 :— 

O three-times famous isle, where is that place that might 

Be with thyself compar'd for glory and delight 

Whilst Glastonbury $tood?.... 

On whom for this sad waste should justice lay the crime ? 

Is there a power in fate, or doth it yield to time? 

To whom didst thou commit that monument to keep, 

That suffereth with the dead their memory to sleep ? 

When not great Arthur's tomb nor holy Joseph's grave 

From sacrilege had power their .acred bones to save— 

He who that God-in-man to his sepulchre brought, 

Or he that for the Faith twelve famous battles fought. 

What! did so many kings do honour to that place, 

For avarice at last so vilely to deface ? 

For reverence to that seat that had ascribed been, 

Trees yet in winter bloom and bear their summer's green. 


The Axe is laid to the Tree 

It is the reign of Elizabeth. St. Joseph's ancient church is long since gone ; 
the glories of the great Abbey which rose beside its site are over and the decay 
of all this beauty sets in. And now the destruction of the Thorn also begins. 
One day a fanatical Puritan sees its quiet witness of blossom as a challenge to 
his gloomy disbelief. He lays his axe suddenly to the trunk, now grown into 
two limbs of enormous size and age, and has one of them cut through before 
the men of Weary-all can run from the fields to stay his hand. And as he swings 
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the axe again to finish the senseless work his blow miscarries and he lies groaning 
at the foot of the Thorn with a great gash in his leg and a splintered bone. The 
men of Weary-all, beside themselves with anger and dismay, curse him by all 
the relics of Glastonbury before they consent to staunch his wound. And he 
goes limping and miserably despised in Glastonbury from that time until the 
end of his days. To the country folk who cherished the legends of Divine 
intervention—the knife that stabbed Arthur’s chamberlain on Beckary, the 
wounded hand of presumptuous St. David, the blindness which overtook the 
marauding Danes, it was God’s hand upon the axe-haft when the Puritan was 
wounded. Yet awhile the maimed Thorn stands in its old place and blossoms, 
until, in 1633, another reformer, soon perhaps to return hither as a soldier of 
Cromwell, continues the profanation. Not till the opening of the nineteenth 
century does some unimaginative official grub the last roots out of the soil. 


Thus ends the history of the Thorn upon Weary-all Hill. 

But its royal line did not die, nor shows sign of failing to this day. Its buds 
were grafted upon common hawthorns in Glastonbury and clsewhere ; the Bristol 
merchants at one time did regular trade, they say, in shipping slips of it to holy 
places abroad. And now its children, some already of venerable age, are to 
be found all over the world, from the green garth of Glastonbury Abbey to the 
lovely new-old Bishops’ Garden under the shadow of the National Cathedral 
at Washington now a-building. We cannot here trace the story of all this 
family, but give only a glimpse or two from later days. 


The Thorn tells the Date of Christmzs m. 
In ancient times men often remarked the precision with which the punétual 

Thorn burst its buds—with an audible crackling sound—on the very night of | 
Christmas : the Somerset folk were wont to stand round the tree that night listen- 
ing to the buds and to tell that “as they comed out you'd heer "em haffer.” 
But their Christmas, remember, was December 25, O% Style, that is January 5 
in our New Style calendar. When the astronomers discovered their small mis- 
calculation of the earth’s annual course round the sun and the consequent error 
which was creeping into the years, they rectified it by the drastic surgical opera- 
tion of annulling eleven days and starting (New Style) again. England, as ever, 
lagged behind the rest of Europe in adopting the new-fangled notion. And 
the two incidents which follow belong to the Calendar’s change. 
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The Thorn before the Merry Monarch 
Scene: The Court of St. James's. Time: One Chrismas Day in the reign of 

Charles II. A deputation of Glastonbury men, headed by their Vicar, is waiting 
with comic nervousness in an ante-chamber, spied upon with amused glances by 
courtiers, passing to andfro. The deputation bears, according to old annual 
custom, a spray of Glastonbury Thorn in full blossom 
upon a silver dish, their due Christmas gift to the King. 
The doors into a great room are thrown open and into 
the dazzling light of candles and court beauties the 
Somerset farmers are shepherded in an awkward little 
procession. The King, with my Lady Castlemaine 
standing among the courtiers beside him, is seated at 
the end of the room. The procession, with much 4 
scraping of feet and fumbling of caps, halts before him and 
begins to sing a verse of the Somerset Ballad of the Thorn: 

The Staff het budded and het grew, 

And at Chresmas bloom’d the wholdaroo, 

And still het blooms on Chresmas bright 

But best, tha zay, at dark midnight. 


With that the Vicar steps out and, kneeling low, holds up the dish to the King’s 
Majesty. Charles takes the blossom in his hand, smells it and passes it, a little 
negligently, to Lady Castlemaine. Then he touches the Vicar genially as a sign 
for Am to rise, and speaks: 

KinG : “ What means this outlandish * wholdaroo,’ master parson ? ” 

Vicar: “ Please your Majesty, "tis Somerset speech for a miracle." 

Kine (to the courtiers behind him) : “ Well, this is a miracle! How say you?” 

A COURTIER : “ Indeed a miracle, peculiar to England and venerated by your 
Majesty’s Catholic lieges.” 

Kine (danghing gaily) : “ How so—when the miracle gainsays the Pope? You 
bring me this branch upon our own Christmas Day. Does it always observe 
in its flowering the Old Style day of the Nativity we keep in England ? ” 

Vicar : “ Always, please your Majesty. It never faileth.” 


Kine: “ Then, good master parson, know that the Pope and the miracle 
disagree not a little. For nearly a century he keeps his Christmas in Rome 
—and all good Catholics by his order—a full ten days earlier.” * 

$ 


ost " Give us back our Eleven Days!” 

ScENE : The churchyard of Quainton in Buckinghamshire. Time: Chriftmas Night, 
1752, the year in which the English Calendar has adopted the New Style. The whole 
village, a crowd of over 2,000 persons, fills the churchyard facing, in a circle, 
an old Hawthorn tree, its knotty branches black and bare. As the church clock 
booms the first stroke of midnight a great hush falls over their chattering, and 
they seem to hold their breath. As the last Stroke is heard those in front Start 
forward with lanterns and lay hands on the tree, rocking its head and snapping 

* Most of this conversation is recorded in manuscript by Cyprien Gemache, a French priest. 
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hole crowd breaks into loud and an 
its twigs in their Sime ehe and there Up SH v E du 
chatter ; out of n : [» A "Tis blarsphemy, I say " . . . b ed fees 
sign, same as I told Mee Lente aged vicar, obviously pé i and scare d, 
ment, sure as eggs " . he janterns and holds up his hand to speak ; ut the Crowd 
steps into the light of t! Ex voices start a loud monotonous repetition Which 
will hear no EET all and becomes a confused toar— M us back Our 
is gradually taken BP OY eleven days, our eleven days!” ‘The riot dies dow. 
eleven days, give of realise that the Thorn is still bare and their eleven days 
at last as they SA y We'll go to Lunnon to King George hisself ? say some, 
Buta E ps * Les make a night at the Roya/ George—to the Royal George, boys, 

utm , 


- 


-night" In a few minutes th 
there's no church for we to-nig | i 
fet r ER d is empty—and befote morning all the casks at the inn also, 
E ac Pa : cene repeated in various degrees wherever the Thorn failed 
to Nom that Christmas night. And in some places people feasted Christmas 
on both dates for the sake of peace and good will among men. 


The Poet Laureate’s Christmas Flowers . 
A letter from Alfred, Lord Tennyson, to the Vicar of St. Benedi@’s Church, 
Glastonbury.* Written from the poet’s home, Farrineford, at Freshwater 


Isle of Wight, five days after Christmas. 
fee Mes 
g/t 


NEA 
J hat pe fe Heo ipay 


E fee Vir. D p 


A me, eC Cole tue hay 


me 4. p; 


nee ite citing of TEE had made mention of the Thorn in his If lis of th 
E ue much later di M ae youl RE pud on 
poet makes Sir Percivale (one of nm St. J wi blossoming E a Lus 
opera) thus describe the Grail to 4 mon ppor tae aves Wagner's 


» Mind 
And there awhile it bod if ul of our Lord. 


; and if 
Could touch or see it, he was Sed ar m 
By faith, of ali his ills, But then the times 


Grew to such evil that the holy cup 


And we too must be “ mute of this miracle ” here, for the legend of the Holy 


Grail has an immense literature to itself already. Tennyson, telling of Joseph’s 
landing, has brought our Story, full circle, to where it began. 


SCENE: The Garden of Talbot House, Poperinghe. Time: A Sunday afternoon, 
cloudy and rather cold, in O Gober, 1930. Three gardeners of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, members of the Toc H Group at Ypres, stand in discussion with 


the best spot, Mellis ” , `. and one unwraps the roots of the Thorn while Mellis 
carefully digs up half a dozen flowering Begonias from the centre of the round 
bed facing the back-entrance of the House and excavates a hole. The Thorn 
is duly set upright in it and the earth stamped in round it. 


Whether this authentic descendant of the Thorn of Weary-all, a gift to Toc H 


its age-old miracle far from the genial climate of Avalon, no man can yet say. 
But at least it is true to ancient and now world-wide tradition that Joseph's 
quickening Staff should be planted upright in so holy a place as this. 

* x * * * 


The flory of the Thorn does not end thus. It goes on from age to age. 
7 Barcray BARON. 
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7 Barcray BARON. 
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EASTER VISITING IN BRAZIL 


We are very glad to be able to print the following record by C. P. B. Ho»nGcsoN, a member of Sao Paolo 
Branch, Brazil, the Padre of which is Canon Higham, who was in England this Summer and joined the 
Toc H Pilgrimage to Oberammergan. 


Pe fever in view of the publicity that this part of the world has been enjoying of late, 
I imagine it is hardly necessary to explain just where Sao Paulo is, yet perhaps a little 
prefacing would serve to introduce ourselves. 

Padre Higham (Chaplain of the Sao Paulo Branch and English Chaplain of Sao Paulo) kindly 
asked me, as a member of the Branch, to accompany him on his Easter visitation to his more 
distant parishioners. Canon Higham’s parish is considerably larger than any Diocese in England, 
and from time to time he leaves the city to go and see that his flock up country is behaving 
itself. Easter is naturally one of these times, and accordingly we left Sao Paulo on Easter 
Monday, the padre and I, in his long-suffering Chevrolet, just taking 2 change of clothes in case 
of rain and a spare wheel in case of trouble. Our first meal of sandwiches prepared by the 
padre's butler-cum-cook, the faithful José, we took at the top of the Serra dos Christaes, a 
range of hills about 30 miles out, whilst waiting for the water in the radiator to un-boil. 


The country for the first 150 kilometres is not unlike that around Sedbergh, but heavily 
wooded for the most part. The road, for Brazil, is excellent,andIsupposcit would rankas good 
second-class at home; rough gravel surface but wide and very good for motoring. The 
first town of importance is Jundiahy, where the English-owned and run “ Sao Paulo Railway ” 
joins the * Companhia Paulista de Estradas de Ferro "' which has electric traction on the greater 
part of its system. The architecture of these towns is fundamentally Portuguese (whose language 
we speak—or try to), and therefore should be judged by those who like that sort of thing ; 
personally I should appreciate it more if they did not use so much plaster and whitewash. 


Our next big town was Campinas. Here there are cle&ric trams, iron foundries, and so forth, 
and, except for the little differences to which one quickly becomes used, Campinas might be any 
English manufacturing town, with the notable difference that it is not so dirty. Here 
one is considered to be in the "interior" of the State of Sao Paulo, which, to most folkathome, 
I suppose, is as good as saying in the hills of Thibet. During the next five days we covered 
many hundreds of kilometres of good roads, bad roads, and roads with no adjeétive, but each 
cluster of houses or mud huts had its petrol pump with reliable brands of spirit at somewhat 
unreliable prices, attended in most cases by small black boys or girls who often found con- 
venient difficulty in calculating change. 


After Campinas we entered the coffee country. Coffee grows on a bush very much like a 
currant bush. To describe it in mass you must picture a large expanse of rolling English country 
covered with currant bushes planted with mathematical regularity so that every line is Straight 
from every angle ; that gives some idea of Brazilian coffee country. Ata place called Limeira 
we developed a punéture and stopped at the local jack-of-all-trades to repair it. These folk 
usually pass the time of day with you and then ask your nationality, so we returned the com- 
pliment, and he said he was French. The padre (an ex-naval chaplain), asked if he was in the 
war, and he replied ‘‘ No, Brazil was so much safer," I think he was annoyed because we 
smiled ! 

The first night we Stayed at Araras. ‘These up-country towns are very clean and well kept 
and give many points in that line to some at home. We put up at the local hotel, which had 
its garage and other appointments. The food, although different from ours, was good and 
generally well cooked, and a tendency to garlic was their only indiscretion, as far as we were 
concerned ; but with a bottle of the padre’s favourite wine we made an excellent dinner. 
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The most important part of an up-country town is the central ** praça ” or unfenced gardens, 
of which they make a speciality in this country. We arrived in the praça at about 6.30 p.m., 
when it was full of townsfolk taking their evening stroll. It was brilliantly lighted by the 
most modern type of lamp standard, and a band in white and gold uniforms was discoursing 
good music from a bandstand that would shame Blackpool at its brightest. The folk in their 
best clothes all looked well turned out, the boys all walking around together and the girls doing 
likewise by themselves—not my idea of aninteresting evening butthecustomintheseparts. The 
rule of life appeared to be dinner at 5.30 p.m., and bed when the band stops, for the bass drum 
was hardly wrapped in its tarpaulin jacket before the folk had disappeared as by magic, leaving 
us to a final pipe before going to sleep in extraordinarily clean beds. (I understand we were 
lucky in this respect, but I must say we were lucky all through our trip.) 


Life on a Coffee Plantation 


Next day we set off at daybreak through coffee country for our first objective, a fazenda, or 
farm, managed by an Englishman. At the little village at which we stopped for lunch—Des- 
calvada, which saw fighting in the recent revolution— we were a little early for a large meal, 
so we made it bread and cheese. The good-wife, who was about cighty in the shade, when 
asked for the bill said that she had no idea what to charge, it was such an extraordinary meal; 
now if we had taken a/wogo (lunch, taken as a rule at 10.0 a.m.) she would have known what to 
charge, but bread and cheese! In the end we fixed our own price, to her evident satisfaction, took 
gasoline on board, and made off. We took it in turns with the wheel, it being a tiring job 
to keep one's foot on the gas when it is bumped off every few metres. Our mid-day meal we 
took at Sao Carlos. These cities are very peculiar. You are batting along the road in the open 
country one moment, and the next you seem to turn the corner and run, without warning, into 
a fully fledged city complete with trams, taxis and cathedrals, to say nothing of cinemas, and 
as quickly the other side you run out again into the xatto. Sao Carlos certainly deserves its 
municipal rank ; its Streets are wide and spotlessly clean, the police smart, the shops weil dressed, 
and it is generally planned upon sound and generous lines. 


It was getting dark, as it does about 6.30 p.m. all the year around, when we arrived at the 
fazenda and we were thankful to operate a capital hot and cold shower in a spacious bathroom. 
The fazendeiro, his daughter and housekeeper, augmented by an English couple from a neigh- 
bouring fazenda, made, with ourselves, a pleasant dinner party, which is not an everyday affair 
in these parts. Next day the padre held Communion in the drawing room, after which I had 
a short time to look over the plant for sorting, drying and sacking the coffee. This fazenda 
is not a large one but it has over 600,000 trees in full commission, and as many more in the 
** nurseries ” near the house. 


With a Car in the Back of Brazil 


After this our road became consistently worse and native hamlets rarer. In order to reach 
one’s destination before nightfall one cannot slacken one’s pace much below 45 kilometres 
per hour, and from the farm onwards it was impossible for the driver to take his eyes off the 
* road." In most places the car was spanning ox-cart ruts two or three feet deep or slithering 
across a minor mud lake, and, with very little false judgment, it would have been quite easy 
to smash up the whole bag of tricks. Here our turns at the whcel became more frequent, the 
one “ off shift " spent in recuperating on tangerines, of which we had been presented with a 
sackful at the fazenda. In some parts we had to take scientific soundings with bits of stick to 
find whether the engine would be submerged if we continued, in others it was necessary to 
ascertain our centre of gravity to find whether we should capsize if we chose this or that set of 
ruts. However, we eventually arrived at a town called Bebadouro which possessed an electrically 
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illuminated football field, after which the road lay over flat country—for the most part cattle 
land. At nightfall we reached the final stage of our journcy, Barretos, with the meat canning 
plant of the Frigorifico Anglo, an English company who freeze their meat up there on the ranches 
before sending it down to the port. Here there arc about thirty Englishmen all engaged in 
the diferent d partments and process rooms of the factory, or on the ranches. We found 
Lawrence, late of Mark I, here and yarned about mutual friends in London. After a capital 
dinner of home-made beef, the padre held evensong in the clubroom, which was attended by 
about 26, a well used, and, we heard, specially tuned, piano supplying the music. Next morn- 
ing while the padre was busy at an early service in a private bungalow I went over the plant, 
saw them killing steers, making bully beef, conjuring with bones, and freezing the remainder, 
They employ two or three thousand hands right away there in the open country and have their 
own police, shops and cinema, and branch railway line. We followed a different route 
back, calling at one of the company’s ranches to see the manager and his wife. The night we 
spent at Riberao Preto, a large city with Municipal Opera House, picture theatres, nad traffic 
light signals. We put up at the largest hotel, which has Waygood-Otis lifts, an English-speaking 
porter, and all the lounges, and so forth, of the most pretentious kind. 


After dinner we wandered into a cinema to see what kind of entertainment such places offered 
in these remote cities. We were very bored, however; the main picture was awful stuffandthe 
news items I had seen before I left England. So I woke the padre up half way through and we 
adjourned to the praça, where the band was giving Madame Butterfly in no mean Style. We 
wandered among the lights and palms till they had finished and then retired in readiness for an 
early Start next morning. 


Our journey next day of some 400 kilometres was without any outstanding event and brought 
us back to the Capital city by dusk. Besides being an excellent holiday in a country where 
one often feels the need of one and does not often get it, I do not think we could have seen 
more in five days than the padre and I contrived to do. 


CePA BEE 


Revolution in Rio —and After 

Nore : Hodgson, in a letter enclosing the above account, writes : ** Actually I suppose there 
are very few at home who appreciate the differences between Toc H activities at home and 
abroad; believe me, they are considerable. Such jobs as running evening clubs for the general 
populace, slum work, and the like are practically out of the question as they are very liable in 
these countries to be interpreted with a political meaning and the chances, whilst in the rough 
quarters, of being run in by the police for being mixed up in a quarrel are by no means remote. 
Explanations are often of little avail and such happenings are liable to jeopardise one’s job. 
Companies are particular as to the condu& of thcir employees, especially towards the police." 


A vivid reminder of the uncertainties of life in Brazil has just reached Headquarters from the 
Rio de Janeiro Branch. During the recent revolution, on October 24, the building in which the 
Branch has its rooms was sacked by the insurgents. The Secretary writes : “ Everything in our 
premises was looted or burned. ‘The estimated cost of replacing this purely material damage 
and loss amounts to about ten conos of reis—about [250 ... At the moment, therefore, we are 
homeless, destitute and without our biggest job, j.e., manning the Mission to Seamen, for that 
suffered just as we did. We are, however, looking for new premises where we can settle down 
and attempt to get back to the happy position we werc in before the results of three ycars? work 
were swept aside in fewer hours." Among their lost treasures was the Lamp, presented by 
Lady Alston in memory of Sir Beilby Alston, late British Ambassador to Brazil, a member of 


. the Branch, which was lit by the Prince of Wales in 1929. Fellow-members all round the world 


will feel deep sympathy for Rio members who have mct such a reverse in such a gallant spirit. 
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IHE OPEN 
Can Everyman Afford His Club? 


Dear EDITOR, 


I should like to support the ideas of 
“H. B." in his letter in the February JOURNAL 
regarding the position of the “chap with the 
muffler.” 

As secretary of a Branch in North London, 
a working-class district, I find it very difficult 
to be able to say to new fellows that, by be- 
longing to Toc H, they will not suffer any 
financial embarrassment. If membership of 
Toc H means either increased liabilities to an 
already ** hand-to-mouth ” existence, or being 
in the unhappy position of having to say, 
“leave me out of this, old man," then the 
movement has a false code, and cannot be “ for 
Everyman.” 


I must say that in my own case, each year of 
membership seems to bring freshliabilities ; it 
costs me half as much again in cash to-day, 
compared with what it cost me four years 
ago. My grouse about this is that the money 
all seems to be expended in attending shows, 
and not benefiting someone who could do 
with the cash or kind. If I do not spend the 
cash I do, then I cannot be an efficient secre- 
tary, and I wonder if this is the case of many 
other scribes. It all seems wrong somc- 
where. 

Beingasecrctary, one does mix up withand get 
to know the private thoughts of people, and I 
can state three cases where a man has thrown 
up his conncétion with the movement, because 
the cost of kecping things going has been too 
great. This type of chap will not accept the 
position of being on the General Branch, 
becausc having tasted thc Family life, thc other 
seems to be prolonging the agony of not 
being blessed with this world's goods. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. Tatum-Hume. 
Edmonton. 


P.S.— We must not let the ladies say of 
Toc H, ** Abandon ye all thought of marriage, 
who let him enter here." 


HUSTINGS 


Dear EDITOR, 


On reading the JouRnNar this month, two 
contributions strike me very forcibly: Peter's 
article, Pounds, Shillings and Pence and the letter, 
Can Everyman afford bis Club? 

It is my considered opinion that at least so 
far as this part of the world is concerned, the 
big majority of Toc H members are in a 
similar position financially to H. B. It used 
to be seid that Toc H was the cheapest thing 
going, but this no longer is true. I belong to 
a Branch of 5o members (not all of whom are 
sufficiently kcen to pay subs. regularly) and we 
have to pay £36 per annum rent, in addition 
to pretty hcavy rates, lighting, heating, pro- 
visions for suppers, etc., etc., so that I consider 
H. B. fortunate in one respe&, that zrs. will 
cover his Branch quota. Over and above 
subs., Toc H is a pretty expensive game if 
one plays it with any degree of thoroughness. 
The Journat, travelling expenses to Guest- 
nights, Festivals, and many other things be- 
come something of a drain on a slender purse. 

I have more than once thought it rather 
remarkable that there are even a few “ working 
men "' members of Toc H because if I were any 
poorer than I actually am (for though my 
salary is modest it is at least regular, which is 
more than the majority of the “ muffler” 
tribe can say) I don't see how I could possibly 
pay my way in Toc H. 

Has it ever Struck you that when there is a 
gathering of Toc H on a large scale it is almost 
entirely confined to the * plus four" type? 
The reason for this is not far to seek, the 
"working man” cannot possibly afford his 
fare to go, unless he happens to live close by. 

As though the expense of being a Branch 
member were not sufficient, we are told it is 
our duty to find sums of money for the Area, 
and an Área Padre comes and tells us of the 
sacrifice he is making for Toc H by living on 
£400a year. * Werethe rest of us livingon, say, 
£800 a year, we might appreciate the sacrifice 
and see to it that the necessary quotas were 
raised for Area purposes, but seeing that the 
* Married Padres normally get £400, unmarried 

£300.—Ep. 
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big majority of us have to manage to live on 
less than half that amount, we are not particu- 
larly thrilled by the sacrifice. 

If Toc H becomes much more expensive, 
and the financial calls upon its members more 
severe, not only the “ muffler,” but also the 
“collar and tie” class, to which H. B., myself 
and thousands of others belong, will begin to 
disappear from the membership of Toc H. 

I hope you will see your way to publish 
this letter because I honestly believe that in so 
far as I have been able to put my thoughts into 
words, I am voicing the thoughts of many of 
the rank and file of Toc H, and also because 
I think it constitutes a challenge to many 
others in their thinking fairly. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Witkinson. 


Thoughts from Canada 


Dear EDITOR, 


Introduction? Here it is: Jobmaster of 
Toc H, Chilliwack, British Columbia; age, 
thirty-eight; born in Holland. Purpose for 
writing? I have several, and they vary from 
Toc H in Canada to thoughts stirred by your 
JOURNAL. 

Being Dutch by birth, allow me to begin at 
theend. Your correspondent P. A. Fugeman, 
from Romford, in the November issue is 
right. F. C. B. in the December issue, misses 
the challenge. Your creditors will see to it 
that the war is not forgotten! To the 
fighters the honour of having lit the torch and 
handed it on. To us the challenge to see that 
it remains lit, carefully guarded. To us the 
warning that our inheritance be not lost 
among the rubbish-heap of war debts and filth 
that is stil] accumulating. Lest there be 
another war, your fight is not ended. It is 
not for Toc H to carry the banner. It 
rests with us to honour the Elder Brethren 
as a society, but it is up to us as individuals 
to mark our values, to find the causes of 
poverty and unrest and to combat them. 
Moral values precede economic values, 
economics and finance dominate politics. 
Our moral standards are right and we can 
serenely proceed to find where they differ from 


Huddersfield. 
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those that dominate the world through our 
present financial and economic stru&urc. 
This is a task to be faced. Is Mammon the 
cause of our misery ? Then look to Christ, or 
our Elder Brethren will have dicd in vain. 

I have just been looking through clippings 
and correspondence from the time Tubby 
Started Toc H in Chilliwack, in 1925. We 
also had a visit from Lord Byng. What 
wonderful enthusiasm. What great things to 
be accomplished. This was before my time. 
Few of the original members are here. Fewer 
are active members. Has their work been in 
vain? I think not! Our group is aétive. 
Our members work quietly. There is inspira- 
tion without glamour. There may be a 
shrinkage in our membership. We may be 
short in worldly goods. But the Spirit moves 
onward. Faith without missionary works is 
dead. Here, like our Rushlight, it liveth. 

We hear and sec very little of the rest of the 
Province. Less of the rest of Canada. Works 
there are many, workers are few. For cor- 
respondence there is little time. Yet, corre- 
spondence in itself is an inspiration. If we 
owe much in this way to the JouRNAL, it must 
live by our gifts. Hence this effort. 

If the JourNAL accomplished nothing 
besides a comparison of moral and religious 
values, a great purpose would be achieved. It 
does more. Watch and pray, and above all 
fight the good fight. 

Yours sincercly, 


J. P. van ver Hoor. 
Chilliwack, Canada. 


Birthday Festivals 


Drar EDITOR, 

We have noticed that the Lighting of 
Lamps on Birthday Festivals is invariably 
performed by persons of social eminence and, 
while appreciating the reasons that prompt 
the organisers of these functions to obtain 
the services of such persons, we fecl that this 
important duty should, at least occasionally, 
devolve upon “John Smith.” 


Yours sincerely, 
Tre YENTON GROUP. 


TN THE FOOTSTEPS OF CAPTAIN COOK 


- 


PLATE XI 


A party from the Wellington (New 
Zealand) Toc H Schools Camp which 
visited Ship's Cove on one of its excur- 
sions in January. Ship's Cove, of which 
you see a general view on the left, was 
the spot where Captain Cook first 
landed from the Endeavour, exactly 151 
years to the day before the party above. 
They are grouped around the stone 
which marks his visits, and have just 
paddied over from their happy camp in 
the next cove at Resolution Bay, named 
after his second ship, the Resolution. 


PLATE XII HAMBURG TO HINAIDI 


ABOVE: The R.A.F. 
Group at Hinaidi- 
Bagdad Iraq. 


Brrow: Hamburg 
Grope taking part in 
the World Chain of 
Light last December 
at the Missions to 
Seamen, Ballinhaus, 
Pumpen, Hamburg, 
where they mect 
fortnightly and will 
be glad to welcome 
English Toc H guests. 

Seated  : Tailby, 
Cordts (Secretary), 
Brevath. Standing : 
Beug, Max, Lee, Bur- 
mester, Schirmer, 
Meise, King, Witter. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Boys in Trouble. By Mrs. Le Mesurier. John Murray. 6s. 


A book for the non-ezpert, covering the ground of “adolescent crime and its treatment ”’ 
in England has long been needed, and here is a book which covers it admirably. In its clearness, 
its sympathy without sentimentality, its honest admission of difficulties and defe&s, and its 
confident construétiveness, it could scarcely be bettered. It is no secret that the great reforms 
in our treatment of the young criminal in this present century ate due to one inspired mind 
above all others—that of Alec Paterson. And when he says in the introduétion to this book, 
that Mrs. Le Mesurier, as the pioncer and leader of women visitors to “ boys in trouble,” “ has 
earned the right to write," we know we are on safe ground. A bricf and clear analysis of the 
common causes of juvenile crime, its tragic waste of good material, and no less tragic wrong 
treatment in the past, leads up to the most interesting part of the book, the chapters on the 
Borstal system, Probation and After-care. Two different kinds of objections to Borstal are still 
often heard on the lips of ill-informed and unthinking people: on the one hand the sentimen- 
talist cries out at the “ barbarity ” of a three-years’ detention for some offence which may seem 
disproportionately small, and on the other the comfortable critic (who may be really more soft- 
headed than hard-hearted) maintains that Borstal pampers ** bad ’’ boys at the taxpayer’s expense. 
These pages show Borstal as a rigorous form of education, not only of mind and hand but of 
character, which—to put it on the lowest ground—saves the community much trouble and 
expense in the long run. All our members who have to deal specially with boys, whether in 
clubs or scouts or as magistrates on the bench, should read this book. Mrs. Le Mesurier (who 
knows Toc H and has contributed to the JounNar as well as spoken at Guest-nights), pays 
tribute to the modcst and happy job some of our units did in entertaining Borstal boys on their 
march across England last year; and, in speaking of After-care, she says: “If every member 
of Toc H, of Rotary Clubs, of the Y.M.C.A. and other kindred bodies, would undertake to be a 
real friend to only one ex-prisoner or ex-Borstal boy, how much good might be done, and how 
much warm fecling created, breaking down all artificial class barriers." A study of her book 
should lead many more volunteers into this great and hopeful field. 


The Story of Donald Hankey, a Student in Arms. By K. G. Budd. Student Christian Movement. 
45. 

The flood of war-books begins to abate, probably because the reading public is growing 
both bewildered and bored by them. The dirty “ realism " of some of the later ones is now as 
outworn as the sticky sentiment of some of the early ones. War is both incredibly dirty and 
incredibly sentimental—but it is so many other things too: it is all things, because it is just 
life a little over life-size. With more than a sigh of relief—with real gratitude and warm- 
hearted cnjoyment—we come back again and again to the Student in Arnis, because he wrote not 
so much about war which he loathed as about men whom he loved. All his life had been a 
difficult training of himself to understand men and to serve them for Christ’s sake, and at the 
moment of fulfilment a blind bullet on the Somme took him from among them. But he had 
penetrated to the great secret of truc living and had had time to tell us about it in the finest, 
simplest words. A disabled soldier, who followed him in his last hour, writes a noble epitaph 
in a letter to the author of this new and welcome book: he says: “If I was an artist I would 
draw a picture of D. Hankey leading his men in that charge. . . I would not give it the title, 
* An Officer leading his Men,’ but ‘A Man leading his Comrades.' " And that, in our distracted 
time, is what Donald Hankey’s work still is—A Man leading his Comrades. We can still turn to 
his written pages for wisdom and courage and a humbleandclear-shining faith in men and in God. 
A few months ago a short study in the pages of this Journar dwelt particularly on one chapter 
in his life, his year or more in Bermondsey, as it appeared to those who knew and loved him 
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there. Mr. Budd, who never met him, has now given us a most sympathetic picture of his 


whole lifc. 


He lays his finger surely on the one grand Impulse which ruled Donald Hankey’s 


career, pressing him forward through some misfits and apparent failures to the clear sight and 
the inspired speech of the Student in Arms at last. This is indeed a book much needed and a 


book well done. 
compass to one of our own true prophets. 


It is not just a bit of interesting biography but a first-rate introdu&ion in small 
Read this record alongside Donald Hankey’s own 


words in The Lord of All Good Life and the two series of 74 Student in Arms,and the answer to many 
of our own most obstinate questionings becomes plain. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


Ø A. S. GREENACRE (“Greeno”) is to be- 
come Secretary of the Southern Area, now 
enlarged by the addition of the Thames Valley 
and Oxford Districts. 


Ø STEPHEN LAMBERT(Valparaisoand Chester) 
joins the Staff this month as Secretary of the 
West Midlands Area. 


Ø The process of building firm foundations 
proceeds apace. At home Area Executives 
have recently been appointed for the WESTERN 
and SOUTH-WESTERN AREAS, and in Canada 
Provincial Executives both in SASKATCHEWAN 
and ALBERTA. 


44 We must apologise to Professor ALBERT 
Cock, author of the absorbing article, “‘ The 
Universe is a Great Thought,” in the February 
Journa, for describing him as Professor 
of Economics at University College, South- 
ampton, when in fact his Chair is that of 
Education and Philosophy. 


Ø We congratulate Rev. J. G. Paron, M.C., 
Irish Area Padre, on being appointed next 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. 


@ The Northern Area are anxious to complete 
an Area File of the JounwAL, and Sam Davies, 
Mark XVIII, Granger Park Road, Newcastle, 
would be glad to hear of anyone who can 
supply their missing numbers of July 1922 
and January 1925. 

@ Àl members and units within reach of 
London are reminded of the Toc H “ SEvEN- 
A-SipE" RUGGER TOURNAMENT on Saturday, 
March 28, when Branches and Groups com- 
pete for the W. A. Dodd Cup. Offers to 
referee, touch-judge, or sell programmes 
will be gratefully received by Geoffrey 
Batchelor, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.5 
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Ø In view of difficult financial conditions, 
the AUSTRALIAN BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL at Bris- 
bane is to be postponed till 1932, this year’s 
festivals to be celebrated locally. 


Ø The Derby House is to be numbered 
Mark XXI and named “ Gracme House." 


Ø Secretaries’ Lift: Additions and Alterations : 
(a) New Branches: Congratulations to the 
following Groups on gaining Branch Status; 
CREWKERNE, LEVENSHULME, MORRISTON, 
PETERBOROUGH, WALSALL, KAMPALA (Uganda), 


(b) New Groups : ANDOVER, AYLESHAM, Bos- 
TON, CARMARTHEN, CHARLTON, CINDERFORD, 
COWBRIDGE, DEAL AND WaALMER, DORKING, 
Eynesrorp, Herne Bay, H.M.S. COURAGEOUS, 
IRLAM, LETCHWORTH, PAISLEY, PARTICK, 
OLD PORTSMOUTH, ROTHERHITHE, SOUTH 
SroNEHAM House, SroNEGATE, TREORCHY, 
VICTORIA, WEMBLEY, WITHAM. 


(c) Change and Appointment of  Diftriüi 
Secretary © CANTERBURY, N. Wright, North 
Court, Chilham; EpiNBUnGH, R. B. Mac- 
Milan, 36, Mayfield Terrace, Edinburgh; 
Furness, F. Senior, 228, Dalton Road, 
Barrow-in-Furness; GLasGow AND WEST, 
R. Sawers, 1, Caledonian Mansions, Kelvin 
Bridge, Great Western Road, Glasgow (pro 
tem.) ; Lutron, W. J. Busby, Further Bowers, 
Harpenden ; STIRLINGSHIRE, A. F. Thomson, 
* Kincraig,"  Larbert, Stirlingshire; S.W. 
Arra Councit, H. E. Heals, Bamfylde House, 
Exeter; West oF ScorLtanp, R. Fawcett, 
19, Marlborough Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. 
Overseas : SourH InviA Reaion, H. C. Stagg, 
c/o Macmillan and Co., Madras. NATAL 
(Hon. Asst. Admr.), A. Duranty, P.O. Box 
2448, Durban, Natal. 


DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 


Letters from the London, Yorkshire and Western Areas will appear next month. To the latter we 
must apologise for the poftponemenr of their Despatch on the score of pressure on space. 


From the South- W estern Area 


E Fc official title of this area, as above, will please be noted. It replaces Weffern Area, 
Southern Setlion, which was not only unwieldy but geographically inaccurate, because Cornwall 
comes into this area and Cornwall is western rather than southern. The new South-Western 
Area Committec has now got to work and Plymouth, Devonport and Tavistock, which were so 
strangely placed in the East Devon Distri&, now find themselves where they belong, in the 
West Devon Distri& ; so we are getting on from the geographical standpoint, at any rate. 

And now to deal with the South-Western Area in a big-minded manner, shunning all dry 
“tatistics, niceties of geography and, above all things, any reference to the Parish Pump—for 
it one thing is clear about this new system of Area Despatches it is that the dear old pump has 
been swept right out of existence. I wonder what the writer of the news from the Slocum 
Group thinks about himself and his whist-drive sow? .. .. The new theory about the art 
of writing is that all coherence must be avoided; it may rescmble a kalcidoscope—says one 
authority—having scenes pitched together anyhow; just a series of crude daubs. An easy 
theory to put into praétice so far as the writer is concerned, but horribly confusing to the reader 
—frankly, we do not like it, so let us move in old-fashioned, orderly sequence down the length 
of this South-Western Arca, Starting at SHERBORNE on our castern frontier and ending where 
the Western Occean frets about the granite feet of the Armed Knight. A lightning tour of 
the “ West Countree "—as some people like to call it—in a high-powered car, eight cylinders, 
hydraulic brakes and a thing which lights cigarettes, and will smoke them for you as well if 
you don’t look out. Expense is no obje&, so far as we, at this moment, are concerned. 

Having left SHERBORNE where the Toc H Group functions weil, we promptly sweep grandly 
out of the rolling county of Dorset into Somerset (where the zyder apples grow, so the song 
relates), Away over the broad and windy downs to the south lie WEYMOUTH and BRID- 
PORT. But they are far off our route and so we must leave them for the summer despatch 
when a sea trip along the coast of the South-Western Area might be enjoyable. YEOVIL 
(6 m.) is the first stop in Somerset, but we must not stay more than five minutes, the Traffic 
Regulators don't like it. The Branch is large, thorough, and rich in talent, as you might expect 
in a town so busy and progressive. 

And so to CREWKERNE (9 m.). Here the Branch has an interesting and useful job in 
hand in running a Showmen's Hut for the entertainment of the youths and men of the travelling 
shows which in this Year of Grace, with its cinemas and wireless, stil] tour largely in the West 
Country. Toc H—so the showmen say—is the only organisation which has ever taken any 
interest in them and their hard lives, and they are deeply appreciative. Here is a worth-while 
job with some considerable scope for expansion elsewhere, needing, perhaps, the co-operation 
of the L.W.H., for there are show-women as well as showmen. It might embrace, too, the 
personnel of the travelling circuses who lead a gypsy life harder, if anything, even than the show 
people’s, for a circus usvally moves on every night—a kiJling job, when one comes to con- 
template it. ILMINSTER (7 m.), a little agricultural and industrial centre in the heart of 
Somerset, is the place where they make your collars. Here, too, Toc H cares for the showman, 
and gives other evidence of a mighty spirit working through a small Group. 

Thence to TAUNTON is 12 m. Don’t imagine Taunton to be a sort of sleepy hollow; 
on market days it positively seethes with life. They are tremendous fellows at Taunton and 
they begin to stretch out now towards Bridgwater and Minehead, thus bringing Toc H to the 
north-west coast where, so far, it has been strangely missing. 
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WELLINGTON (7 m.) is a place of much activity. Here are made the famous puttecs which, 
once upon a time, were a familiar feature in the daily lives of not a few members of Toc H. 
Beyond Wellington we cross the Blackdown Hills, which are not very formidable, and come down 
into Devon. A run of 13 miles over undulating wooded country brings us to TIVERTON, 
where again Toc H is in the right hands. The road now runs down the beautiful valley of 
the Exe; we might bear right at Bickleigh and travel along a species of Hog's Back with views 
over half a county. A lonely way which winds on for many miles and brings one eventually 
to Okehampton and the main road into Cornwall. This is a by-pass which can be recommended 
to west-bound motorists who may wish to avoid the traffic in Exeter. There is one place of 
note on the road, so far as Toc H is concerned, and that is the village of Bow. Here, buried 
in the heart of Devon, mile. from anywhere, resides one R. O. Jourdain, first Chairman of the 
South-Western Area Committce, Hon. Commissioner for the Area, and the man we have looked 
to, no* in vain, to help us all through a difficult period of reorganisation and expansion. 


The Capital of the West—and Boiled Beef 

However, we take the low road and in 15 miles reach the capital of the South-West, EXETER, 
a busy, thriving city in the reign of Queen Anne as it is to-day, with the addition of tram-lines 
in the middle of the narrow High Street and ** Stop," “ Caution," “ Go ” signals at every cross 
road. Exeter High Street on a busy day puts Piccadilly quite in the shade; it is the bottle- 
neck of the traffic of the West, but Exeter City is a great place for all that. Sharp turn left 
halfway down the High Street and we come to the Cathedral with the 'Toc H Branch head- 
quarters right opposite. Those who have been to Toc H Guest-nights and found that “ supper ” 
consists of a cup of tea and a bun, will be interested to learn that they do things better than 
this in Exeter, Here they have recognised the importance to fellowship ideals of sitting down 
together to a substantial meal which they themselves have prepared and cooked. Boiled beef, 
potatoes and carrots, and that sort of thing ; all done at the astonishing price of 6d. per head. 


No, this is not the Parish Pump creeping in under a disguise. It is a matter of importance in 
the family life of T'oc H, for apart from the lack of nourishment, what man really enjoys himself 
when doing balancing feats with cups of tea and buns? They had a good time at their Distri& 
Birthday Festival here, and they are going ahead in numbers and devotion. 


To the big town of NEWTON ABBOT (16 m.) the way leads over the castern spurs of the 
Dartmoor hills; a good road with some fine scenery on it. EXMOUTH, where a Group 
has just been established, lies across the broad sandy estuary ot the Exe, one mile by water and 
about fifteen by road from where we are now, so we will leave that, along with TORQUAY 
(new Group) and PAIGNTON, until the time, if ever, when we make the trip by water and 
Strike inland. The next thiry miles to TAVISTOCK is perhaps the best part of the run. There 
are woods about Buckfast worthy to be called a forest, with thatched cottages nestling remotely 
here and there in their depths; whiffs of peat smoke come from their chimneys—for the great 
moor is not far off—and, immediately, one calls up wistful recolle&tions of lonely Hebridean 
crofts where the only sounds are the soughing of the wind in the heather and the muffled roar 
of the surf on the western beaches, for such is the strange stimulus which scent gives to memory. 
At Buckfast the monks have built, with their own hands, a splendid new wing to their Abbey— 
a noble edifice in stone that will last for ever. 


Now we begin to climb to the Moor; we said that the car was powerful, you will remember, 
and this is fortunate, for Holne Chase, with its hairpin bends and gradients of 1 in 4 is a hill 
to remember, especially if you have ever had to help push a car up it, as has been the writer’s 
lot. However, to-day we go roaring up, and now we are on Dartmoor itself, that great and 
glorious wilderness of granite rocks and tors, peat and heather, monoliths and ancient British 
hut circles, whose immense blue distances soothe the eye and subdue the mind of the beholder, 
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“1 Was in Prison © st 

On we go, diving down hills, bounding over little hump-backed bridges of lichen-covered 
stone and shooting up the opposite rises. There is scarcely a human habitation to be seen 
until at length, in the far distance, there rises a huge, sombre grey building in whose walls are 
set numberless little iron-barred windows. Dartmoor Prison is usually described as grim, and 
the adjective is right; grim it is and savage, almost, as its setting. We pass along the lonely 
main road beside its outer walls and, quite likely, we shall have to slow up for a herd of cows on 
the road. It is with slightly troubled souls that we meet the eyes of the cowman, for we are free 
and happy while beside him strolls a warder carryingagun. There, but for the Grace of God. . . . 
And now, with results for good which cannot yet be told, Toc H has penetrated even inside 
these forbidding walls. Eight members of the Tavistock Branch visit Dartmoor Prison on 
Saturday evenings, spending about two hours with prisoners there. One instru&ts a class in 
bricklaying. another a class in book-keeping, and the remainder visit prisoners in their cells 
for a talk of ten to fifteen minutes. These weekly visits have now been undertaken for twelve 
months, and on a prisoner's release (on ticket-of-leavc) endeavours are made to help him as 
far as possible by communicating with Toc H in the town to which he proceeds. All the 
mcn appear to appreciate very deeply the attention that Toc H gives to them. That is the 
account of the job by one of the members, and it needs no further words to adorn it. 

Some few miles beyond Princetown we top a rise in the moor and therefore, far below in 
the valley, lies a town with the Cornish hills beyond. Sweeping down the long descent, the 
wilderness is left behind, and through a leafy lane we come to TAVISTOCK, an ancient place 
of history whence came one of the greatest and most virile of English sailors, Francis Drake, 
and which, in these latter days, has produced a pretty virile branch of Toc H too. "They held 
the West Devon Distri& Birthday Festival here. It started with a service in the Parish Church 
when, in the unavoidable absence of the Bishop of Plymouth, the addtess was given by the Rev. 
L. M. Andrews, M.C., of Stoke Climsland ; thence the company of about 20c, which included 
representatives of the local Council and other bodies, moved over to the Town Hall for 
refreshments and an evening of community singing interspersed with addresses by Major 
Jourdain and the newly-appointed Area Padre, Norman Knock. The whole successful event being 
rounded off by a tableau illustrating the spirit of Toc H. 

From Tavistock to PLYMOUTH (15 m.) the road rises to cross 'Roborough Downs on the 
southern slopes of Dartmoor, whence it descends by a series of long bills to the great seaport 
and city of the south west. ‘The members of the Plymouth Branch have the use of some very 
fine premises, which also accommodate the L.W.H. They do jobs of a good unobtrusive 
order and seem quite happy. The glory of Plymouth is undoubtedly the Hoe. Here stands 
the great bronze figure of Sir Francis Drake ; head held high and shoulders square as he gazes 
boldly forth across the Sound which he knows so well. They play bowls just behind his back, 
but Sir Francis takes no notice; like all old seamen his attention is taken up with the ships that 
pass on the great waters before him. Liners from the Seven Seas enter and leave. The Aquitania 
swings in the Golden Hind’s old berth off Causand ; but that Brixham smack, beating out to the 
western entrance, is more interesting, for is she not just about the size of the Marygo/d which sailed 
in company with him to the Pacific and never came back again? . . . I have an idea that our 
Founder Padre has a sort of tender regard for the Marygo/d. 

DEVONPORT Group has a special welcome for Toc H members serving in H.M. ships. 
The dockyard town is faced with a pretty tough problem for its great industry has grown 
attenuated, and who shall wish it to expand? Swords into ploughshares. . . 

We now take the vehicle ferry across the broad Tamar which cuts Cornwall off from the rest 
of the world. Ahead of us lies the land which the guide books term the Dele&able Duchy or 
even the Cornish Riviera. Why not call it Cornwall? A sufficiently distinctive name for a very 
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distin&ive part of the country. There it is, the grey old County, jutting out into the Atlantic 
and giving the map of England its most striking feature. A separate land and a separate race, 
or it used to be so until young Cornish sailors and soldiers came back from the War bringing 


all sorts of foreign girls as wives, Girls from places like London and Manchester and Salisbury ; 
girls even from Scotland and Ireland. A pretty mix up! 


A long stretch of road runs for 4o miles down through Cornwall before, at ST. AUSTELL, 
we get in touch with Toc H again, but something may be doing at Liskeard shortly to make 
a halfway house on that road. The St. Austell Group has its headquarters in a very nice building, 
which might once have been a stable, with commanding views over the countryside. The car 
is parked in the loose box and you go up to the hay loft for refreshments—which is quite as it 
should be. For miles outside the town the scenery is dominated by a range of white, conical 
hills which, in the distance, look like the Hindu Kush; but there are no tales of fair Kashmir 
hereabouts. The difficult State of the China Clay industry provides the inhabitants with a good 
lasting topic of conversation. Fourteen miles over typical Cornish roads, that is to say roads 
which go up and down all the time, bring us to a basin in the hills at the bottom of which lies 
the city of TRURO. The branch of Toc H here is like Tavistock—virile ; and like St. Austell, it 
appears, at first glance, to be housed over a stable, but which, in actual fa&, is a palace. 


The West Cornwall Distri& Birthday Festival took place here. An impressive service was 
held in the Cathedral at which R. O. Jourdain took Light and Norman Knock gave the address. 
The subsequent proceedings followed, without any collusion, on almost identical lines with 
the Tavistock event and were an equal success. From Truro, 11 miles over more hills and dales, 
wooded and lovely, bring us to FALMOUTH, where the Group has just become a Branch. Toc 
H, modestly though well housed, thanks to the kindness of the Falmouth Docks Co., grows 
with a growing port. 

Toc H at the End of England 

REDRUTH, where a young Group is rapidly finding its feet, lies 8 miles away across the range 
of hills which forms the back-bone of the County and does for the climate of Cornwall what 
the Rocky Mountains do for the climate of North America, but on a smaller scale of course— 
let us not seem to exaggerate. And now, after a run of 26 miles over a high and often misty 
road, we come to PENZANCE, the first (and last) Branch of Toc H in England. They are a 
long way west here, but not out of touch—on the contrary. 

Ten miles across the high, wind-swept moors which lie to the westward of Penzance and a 


white building with a notice board bearing the legend “ The Last Inn in England" warns u; 


thar we have gone as far as it is wise to go. However, we can Still continue on west for a short 


way to rcach the little whitewashed cottage on the edge of the awesome cliffs where the land 
ends. This old dwelling is called “ The First and Last House." Here one may purchase the 
first picture post card in England or consume the last bottle of ginger beer—a sobering thought. 

And now, having travelled 240 miles down the length of this South-Western Area, we Stand 
on the cliffs facing the sun as it dips to the ocean horizon. All England lies behind us and the 
next land is Brazil 4,000 miles ahead, with ‘Toc H Rio waving across the water. Away to the 
south-west, however, if the evening be fairly clear, one can just make out a faint blur which 
might be land. And so it is. The outliers of the Isles of Scilly in fait. Where the rocks are a 
warm brown, and the scent of the ocean mingles witk that of the spring flowers while the 
sound of the ocean ever fills the air; where there is only one motor car and no Income 
dax a: Toc H has not yet found its way to these Isies of the Blest, but, if certain plans 
mature, the coming summer may see this oversight rectified. 


Meanwhile, errors and omissions always excepted, our hurried tour of the South-Western 
Arca is completed. 
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From Wales 


^Y ^HE year 1930 has been one of progress, on the whole perhaps of greater progress than any 

other year. When one saw the Rally at Neath in July it was impossible to avoid being 
impressed by the vitality of the Movement in the Principality. Again in O&tober we had a fine 
demonstration that North Wales, if weaker numerically than the South, lacks nothing in the 
way of enthusiasm for the cause. Perhaps the culminating effort was the great Area Birthday 
Festival held at Cardiff on December 6. 

The poor boys’ Camp at Pyle last summer brought a heap of happiness and other good things 
to youngsters from the Cardiff and Swansea Districts, who otherwise would not have seen the 
sca and had the chance of scampering over the sands in the healthy garb of nature. The bathing 
parades, sports and cricket were tnoroughly enjoyed. 

All these large-scale functions, though in reality only a side-show of Toc H, give a very fair 
idea of the state of health of the Movement. Our Week-end Training at Barry, well attended 
by our members and most admirably conducted by Rex Calkin and Alex Birkmire, was more 
then helpful. Our real difficulty in Wales is the lamentable shortage of funds. For the last 
year we had two whole-time men; at the end of the year we obviously had to cut downto one 
and Higgon, who had been Area Secretary for three years, accepted the post of Honorary Com- 
missioner for Wales and handed over the Area Secrctaryship to Wynne Jones, who is now trying 
to cope single-handed with this large and scattered Area, It is not a question of people not 
wishing to give, but the source of large donations has dried up, and the only thing is for every 
member to put his back into it and try to collect something for the cause. 

Toc H has a golden opportunity for doing good at the moment, perhaps not so much materi- 
ally as by contributing its mite towards raising the morale of the populace generally. In some 
ways we arc worse off than during the Great War: then almost everyone could do something 
for the cause, now there is a tendency to drift. We must do our bit and see if we cannot even 
more than at present contribute towards making our young men better citizens and better 
Christians. If a man is a good Christian he will automatically be a good citizen. It may be 
said that this diatribe has little to do with Toc H in Wales. Not so! There is no part of Great 
Britain at the moment where the importance of training our young men (and women) to be 
good citizens is more mirked than in Wales, especially South Wales. We are up against a 
tremendous task and Toc H can play and is playing a great part. “ Be strong, quit you like 
men|" This must be our motto. 


Cardiff District 

During 1930,as a result of the rapid growth of Toc H in South Wales, it became necessary 
to reorganise the existing Districts, What had been the Cardiff District was re-grouped into 
the Monmouthshire Distri&, the North Glamorgan District, and the Cardiff Distri&. The new 
Cardiff Distri£t consists of 12 units, 3 Branches and 9 Groups, scattered over a strip of country 
roughly 25 miles east and west by 12 miles north and south, with Cardiff at the south-eastern 
corner. The reader will hardly have to be reminded that the principal interests of this area of 
country have to do with men that go down to the sea in ships and into the earth in cages. In 
consequence Toc H is almost entirely urban and industrial in its character. 

The Distri& has a geographical difficulty to face. It is comparatively easy for any unit to 
get to Cardiff, but for one unit to visit another involves a journey along two sides of a triangle, 
the third side being available only for crows and aeroplanes. It is hoped that Conference 
of the principal officers of the units and particularly Distri& Guest-nights will countera& this 
difficulty and build up the feeling of membership of the Distri&t Family. 

One successful Guest-night has already been held, the principal feature of which was District 
news, taking the form of a potted statement of work being carried out, from reports sent in by 
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each unit. ‘The careful reader will have already noted that this is a large Distri&, not only 
geographically but numerically also. To attempt to give a detailed account of the work of units 
is impossible; let a résumé of the Distri& News at one Guest-night suffice. Toc H in this 
Distri& is working in connection with the sick, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the mentally 
deficient, the unemployed, seamen, Children's Christmas Parties, and among boys it is concerned 
in 8 troops of Boy Scouts and ro Boys’ Clubs. Three new Groups have also been busy 
acquiring and fixing up homes of their own. After this news was given out, a singing contest 
by the Choirs from units followed, the set piece being A Frog he would A-Wooing go. 'Then a 
talk by Padre Watcyn Williams of Merthyr ; Light, Supper, Home-going Prayers. 

Though this is not the time and place for a résumé of the Padre's Talk, the illumination 
which he threw on the parable of the importunate householder who knocked up his neighbour 
at midnight for bread for his friend who had just arrived, deserved a wider audience even than 
a Distri& of Toc H. The emphasis he pointed out was not the knocking but on the friend's 
need which drove the householder, his cupboard being empty, to his neighbour. In the service 
of our fellow-men the emptiness of our own cupboard is immediately revealed and we are driven 
to God. 

Swansea District 

During the year 1929-1930 this District has been going from strength to strength and it 
looks like a great year for 1931. The Swansea and Morriston Groups have been granted 
Branch status—hearty congratulations, and may they keep the Flame burning brighter and 
brighter. The first Distri& Guest-night was held at Swansea on January 29, everyone enjoying 
a happy evening and attaining, we hope, the objects aimed at. It would take too much space 
to describe the various aétivities of each unit, so we must just keep to the outstanding events. 
PORT TALBOT are busy founding a Library for the Hospital and are looking forward to their 
Boys’ Camp in the summer, which gives happiness to many a poor lad. SWANSEA has under- 
taken the distribution of about three tons of boots and clothing which was sent to them from 
the Swindon Area. NEATH held a very successful and happy children’s party at Christmas and 
are at present occupied with their Boys’ Club and are also doing great work with regard to the 
Hospital. MORRISTON gave a Christmas dinner to 62 boys, mostly members of their Boys’ 
Club, and are going strong both in numbers and spirit. LLANELLY gratified the dearest wish 
of the aged mother of an Elder Brother, by providing her fare and escort to travel to 
Edinburgh to see her son's grave. The lettering on the tombstone was then gilded 
so that a photograph could be taken, which was then given to her—Good Luck to “ Sospan 
Vach.” 


Monmouthshire District 

The Monmouthshire Distri& Committee was formed in O&ober 1930 and links up the Newport 
Branch and the Ebbw Vale and Pontypool Groups. Jenks (Newport) was appointed Chairman 
and “ K.M." (County Scout Commissioner) was persuaded to a& as temporary Secretary. 
Unusual aftivities undertaken by the NEWPORT Branch have been ship-visiting and weekly 
socials at Headquarters for the deaf and dumb, which have been very successful. The first of 
these activities necessitates early morning work on Sundays and the other an elementary know- 
ledge of the manual alphabet. Guest-nights have not been very frequent during the year, but 
other social gatherings discussed such subjeéts as “ Rambling,” ** Dr. Barnardo's Homes," “ The 
Church Congress," “ Deaf and Dumb ” and “ Rural Community Councils," and have attracted 
useful recruits. 


On Armistice Eve members maintained an all-night vigil at the Seamen's Church of St. Peter. 
Headquarters consist now of two rooms in a former hotel—public-houses and fish-and-chip 
shops being within easy reach, sight and smell. EBBW VALE Group now have as Head- 
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quarters a room in a private house lent to them. Membership is still rather small, but the town 
is passing through a dreadful period of trade depression. Their Padre (Vincent Evans) has 
been moved to Pontypool, so that what one Group loses another immediately gains. Colle&ion 
of silver paper for the Hospital and also running a library for it have been well worth while. 
PONTYPOOL Group have also secured a large room of their own (adjoining the Convent), 
and this has been furnished by the members. The outstanding activity during the year was 
the entertainment to supper of 1oo boys, followed by a Cinema Show. Interesting papers have 
been given during the year on civics. MAINDEE Grope (a sturdy daughter of Newport) 
will shortly be registered. Their Headquarters are attached to Caerleon Road Presbyterian 
Chapel. The County is poverty-stricken and there is very great unemployment everywhere. 
If conditions were anything like normal a big “ push ” would be inevitable. 


North Glamorgan District 

The rapid development in 1930-31 of the Family of Toc H in South Wales soon demanded 
sub-division of the Cardiff District, but the peculiar situation of Groups in the hill districts 
inland from Cardiff caused much confusion in the sele&ion of a name which would appropriately 
include many of the valleys inhabited principally by folk dependent on the coal industry. After 
much searching North Glamorgan was selected as embracing these one-time beauty-spots, and 
deep rooted in the heart of every Toc H member is the hope that the day will soon dawn when 
the wonderful hills, now bruised by the ugliness of a hasty industrialism, will again become 
things of beauty and inspiration to countless thousands, 


In the Distri& are included the valleys of Rhondda, Aberdare, Merthyr and Pontypridd. 
Groups have already been formed at Aberdare, Merthyr, Mountain Ash, Pontypridd, Porth, 
Trealaw, Ton Pentre and Treorchy. What wonderful pi€tures must all these names conjure 
in the minds of the readers of the Journat. Aberdare, the home of “‘ Caradoc ” and the base 
of his “ Cor Mawr ” ; Merthyr, with memories of Henry Richard, the “ Apostle of Peace” ; 
Pontypridd, famous for its historic Old Bridge and as the home of the composers of the Welsh 
National Anthem; Rhondda, whose wonderful coal is world renowned and whose equally 
wonderful hillsides still ring with the sound of ancient battles. 


All these places are now, in Toc H, included in North Glamorgan Distri& and the units 
already formed are aglow with the spirit of the forefathers, but direéted into channels of brother- 
hood, fellowship and unselfish service. What men in these distriéts have listened to the appeal 
which Toc H makes? As intended by those into whose hands the formation of the movement 
was given, Toc H has made its appeal to the miner, the master, the labourer and the professional 
man, and the meetings of each Group are charged with a most wonderful spirit of fellowship 
and the desire to undertake forms of unselfish service. Joy and happiness are felt and ex- 
perienced everywhere, and in each of the townships named, there is a band of ready and willing 
workers spreading the Old Gospel in a new way. This movement is spreading too and ere 
another JounwAL is published Headquarters will have heard of new “ Gropes” in other parts 
of this very populous distri&. In a future issue we may be able to give detailed accounts of the 
work of Groups ; meantime, be it known to all men that the spirit of love and brotherhood is 
spreading throughout North Glamorgan, and as it spreads, so also is there arising within the 
hearts of men the desire to express that spirit in work of unselfish service. 


West Wales District 
The West Wales Distri& is at last in being and the Honorary Secretary is Major L. H. Higgon, 
who was until December 31 Area Secretary for Wales. This is of necessity rather a scattered 
Distri&, comprising as it does the three counties of Carmarthen (except the Llanelly Group, who 
remain in the Swansea Distriét), Cardigan and Pembroke. 
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Our ABERYSTWYTH Group continues to flourish and hope shortly to start a new unit at 
Pontyryhdfendigaid (this will be a great triumph of nomenclature and should keep Barkis 
interested). CARMARTHEN is the youngest Group in the District and has held one or two 
very excellent functions. FISHGUARD also show great signs of development, and being 
numerically strong they are very enthusiastic but are much handicapped by distance. Onc of the 
greatest difficulties any unit can have to contend with is lack of contact wiuh other Groups. 
LAMPETER is also a good unit but so many of their members are present for only part of the 
year, as they are Students at St. Davids College. Lampeter Group has been in existence long 
enough for the influence of the graduates, who are members of Toc H, to have made itself felt 
in several parts of England and Wales. This is allto the good. 


North and Mid-Wales District 

In North Wales the reconstitution of the Distri& Committee with the re-cleétion of the Rev. 
A. J. Costain, Headmaster of Rydal School, as Chairman, has given impetus to all units in the 
Distri&. A Distri& Guest-night at Rydal School, Colwyn Bay, on O&ober 18, 1930, when the 
chief Guest was Padre Owen Watkins, was well attended and members left well filled—not only 
with food (or drink). 

With a Distri£t covering at present from Holyhead to Wrexham, visiting is expensive and 
the value of a Distri£t Committee is immense. A Committee meeting was held at Colwyn Bay 
on December 11, and practically every unit Secretary and one other member of cach Branch or 
Group was present. 

The reports of work and methods were very interesting and instructive and the ** swopping 
of ideas " is a very great aid to units, especially newly formed Gropes. One reports too much 
attention to jobs, another too much “ fellowship "' within the Group, too little out of it. “Pll 
tel] our Blokes that ” says his nibs of. and ** My bunch of Stiffs must hear of this ” says 
a Nabob from and the Distri& Secretary ** pulls up his socks," sharpens his pencil and 
“ makes a note of it." By the time these notes appear another Distrif&t Gucst-night will have 
taken place at Bangor, where on February 28 Barkis is the chief Guest, and the Group there 
is very keen on making that a great missionary night in their District. 

OLD COLWYN have received their Rushlight and COLWYN BAY, having lost several 
members to that Group and others to scouting, are “ feeling the draught.” They have a meeting 
every Monday night under the Pilot or Padre and two Guest-nights every month. This is found 
to be working well and gives the Pilot and Padre a chance with new blokes. 

BANGOR have a good room and are buying some second-hand Gym apparatus (delivered 
in plain vans—thank you Mr. Drage), and they have two Boys’ Clubs going. RHYL are doing 
good work in visiting poor kids from Manchester in Abergele Sanatorium. HOLYHEAD 
sang carols at Christmas and “‘ delivered the goods ’’—at least they handed out parcels to the 
poor, however poor their singing was; of course, it may have been good! OLD COLWYN 
have a Boys’ Guild in hand and are a stout bunch in good training. 

WREXHAM are in low water and Dr. McKendrick and the Distri& Secretary went over on 
January 22 to a Rally arranged by the Group under the Presidency of Dr. 1. E. H. Davies and 
with Sir E. F. Bushley in the Chair. The ‘‘ Ebb Tide Flowed "——no tidal wave has yet been 
reported, but local Canutes are scared, we hope. PRESTEIGNE are out of touch, but send 
wordof work done under great difficulties, for men on a Government Training Scheme. Second- 
hand clothes are badly wanted. All that we have been able to colle& to date are, shall we say, 
third hand, ‘‘ Put your shirt on this job if you can." 
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From the Northern Area 


ae EE 1” In this ugly undi&ionaried interje&ion, a Southerner after a quarter of a 

year’s sojourning with us recently expressed his reaction to our climate. Reluétantly 
we admit its fairness—judged on the weather of the last three months. Judging by the 
thermometer of friendship, however, the North is warm country indeed, and Northern Toc H 
(we think) succeeds in expressing this charaéteristic friendliness. 

Long ago a Northern youth looked out from his country home in the spring of the year. 
What he first saw was a hillside bathed in pink-white blossom. As he looked, there became 
real and present to him the beauty and virility of God. He looked again, and this time saw, 
gathering behind the hills, banks of thick black cloud. To his further sight these were 
portentous of social trouble. "That same two-fold outlook faces Toc H in the North to-day. 
Our membership more or less realises the availability of the power of God and the adventuring 
with us of the Elder Brethren and is filled with joyance thereby. But it is faced, too, with 
the fa& of acute industrial depression and the threatened demoralisation of citizenship by the 
enforced idlencss of youth. 

A thing has happened that will help us wonderfully to meet this harsher aspe& of our existence. 
The Pilgrim Trust has given the sum of £5,000, to be used during the next rwo or more years 
to found Boys’ Clubs in the distressed mining areas of County Durham, the money to be spent 
on personnel and equipment, and not on buildings. The responsibility for the development 
of the work will be vested in a sub-Committee of the newly formed Northern Area Executive. 
Already two centres have been chosen, and the first whole-time warden has taken up his resi- 
dence at Consett. For the first few months the main work will be that of preparing, gathering 
nuclei, and training leaders to Start seriously next Autumn. It is hoped that one permanent 
result of the work will be the establishment throughout the county of a federation of boys' 
clubs. By this grant the Pilgrim Trust has made it possible for Toc H to play a big part in 
building up a healthy corporate life in a county that has (for all its kindliness) unhappily known 
much bitterness and feud. 

The Arca Executive, as nominated by the Central Executive, met for its inaugural meeting at 
Maik XVIII, on February 11. It is a Strong, carefully-picked team, representative of all the 
Streams of Area thought and life. Peter, outlining its purposc, made plain that although the 
Central Exccutive was giving to the Areas this measure of “ Home Rule,” it was careful to avoid 
any suggestion of dividing Toc H. An Area was a family within the larger family. It was 
agreed that our immediate nced was consolidation of thc existing units and the best method 
of ensuring this was the multiplication of Training Weekends. It was thought that particular 
attention however, should be given to building in and around Newcastle, so as to make the city 
a real power centre of the area. The financial position was circulated, the Administrator stressing 
the need of money now being spent at home being released for the developments overseas. 
Areas should aim at being self-supporting. ‘Towards its estimated expenditure during 1931, 
the Northern Area was askcd to raise the sum of £256. Various necessary committees (Finance, 
Guard of the Lamp, Eleétion, Regional Birthday Festival, Mark XVIII House, Northern Mark 
and Pilgrim Trust) were ele€ted. It was decided that future meetings be held on May 6, July 15, 
and October 14. 

There is another Area Office milestone of progress to mention. At the end of 1930, Percy 
Ketnor took up his post as Area Secretary. He came North from the Leeds Branch with the 
encomiums of the Yorkshire Staff. Thus is disproved the proverb that Yorkshire “teks all 
and gives nowt.' Just over a month ago, John Mallet returned to London after being acting 
Northern Area Pilot since carly December. He had the joy of establishing an efficient office 
(with a filing system that has been tested by the Area Padre and found foolproof), building up 
the team which is now the Arca Executive, and of visiting a large number of units. 
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Mark XVIII is travelling on good lines. All its accommodation is taken and its spirit is a 
healthy and happy one.  '*"Obbs," the wise and good-humoured Skipper of the house, has 
just resigned as Hon. Warden, after four years’ service. Benet Jackson will make an excellent 
successor. For certain Sunday nights after church during Lent, he has arranged the reading 
by the Marksmen of two Masefield plays, The Trial of Jesus and Good Friday. ‘‘ Old Bill ” and 
Gateshead Toc H and L.W.H. recently presented to the Chapel four oak prayer desks which 
Canon Stephenson, Reétor of Gateshead, dedicated. A liability of £1,100 is outstanding against 
Mark XVII. To meet this and other needs a three days’ bazaar is to be held in the Old 
Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, during the Spring of 1932. 

Outstanding amongst recent happenings has been the visit of Col. Ronnie Campbell to 
Distri& Guest-nights, at Carlisle, Gateshead, Middlesbrough and Darlington. Ronnie’s promise 
to come was given, and Hubert Secretan’s article on Boys’ Club work in the January “‘ Northern 
Mark ” was secured, before we had any idea of the Pilgrim Trust Boys’ Club Grant. Ronnie's 
expert knowledge, enthusiasm, and guidance on important details, along with the keen dis- 
cussions that followed his talks, made a deep impression in all the districts. 

The prison team continues to grow in the nature and quality of its work, both within and 
outside the prison at Durham. Prison visiting first began as a Toc H job after the Durham 
Prison Governor's invitation to Darlington Group (now Branch). The Governor, Captain 
A. E. Scott, M.C., has visited most of the units in the east part of the atea. As a result, every 
Saturday afternoon sees a Toc H tea-party of almost twenty picked men gathered at the Governor's 
table after the round of visitation is concluded. The work is difficult and often disappointing, 
but tremendously valuable. The Governor pays high praise to his Toc H team, and says that 
he has been fortunate in the quality of men nominated by the units to undertake this work. 

The work of Branches and Groups proceeds quietly, but on the whole, healthily. Carlisle 
Distri& covers a warty county, which offers fair scope in the West, where Whitchaven are im- 
patient to go forward. Berwick, though isolated, are ably maintaining the light on the border. 
Around the vigorous life of Morpeth and Ashington, a new distri£t must soon form. During 
some bitterly cold weeks, Gateshead have been running a kitchen, at which excellent hot soup 
has been cheaply served. Sunderland, under Guy Kenyon, have followed the Ealing idea, 
and opened a Hall on Sunday nights as a rendezvous for the youth who otherwise would wander 
aimlessly about the streets. Durham City Branch, after rc-constitution, promises well. Con- 
sett have secured an old cottage and, at considerable cost, have readapted it as their permanent 
headquarters. Of considerable importance to the whole Area and to Tecs-side in particular, 
is the settlement of Padre Harold E. Hubbard, D.S.O., at St. John’s, Middlesbro’. Many of 
our fellows in the district snatched the opportunity of wishing him Godspeed at his induétion. 

Fellowship throughout the area is good, and there is much busy-ness with many jobs. Here 
in the North—probably it is also true of other parts of the family—we need to be on our guard 
against the heresy of regarding service as the be-all and end-all of our existence. Ifour service 
is not to be feverish and fitful—a mere brief candle—it needs constantly to remember where its 
treasure is, S. D. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


We welcome the advent of the London Toe H Magazine, whose first number appears as we 
goto press. It is attractive and alert and should bea worthy bond of unity and thought for 
the London Area, under the able editorship of Donald Cox. The first issue contains a 
message from Harry Willink, Chairman of the London Executive, and an “Impertinent 
Interview" with Tubby, besides news of the best sort and other features. Scotland, too, an 
Area as dispersed as London is crowded, also needs a magazine to throw lines of communica- 
tion to tts most distant members, and in the newly started Northern Light, it has a most 
excellent one. Good luck to them both! 
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Dance and 


| Carnival Novelties 


UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 


VICTOR G. GINN, 


16, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
‘Phone: Chancery 7654. 


YOUR HOUSE NEEDS ATTENTION ! 


A periodical inspection for necessary repairs 
will save much trouble and expense. A post 
card will bring you a practical builder who 
will, without obligation, inspect and estimate 
cost of repairs at lowest possible figures. 


THOMAS & PERRY 
95, Denmark Hill, 
LONDON, S.E.5 
"PHONE: - - - - RODNEY 4481 


POINTING, PAINTING, PAPERHANGING 
AND GENERAL REPAIRS 


FOYLE’S GUIDES TO 
THE BEST BOOKS 


Any of the following will be sent (gratis) on application. 
Camping and Caravaning (378 C.C.) 
Which also includes a list of books for the Camp Library. 


Yachting and the Sea (378 Y.). 
The only Descriptive Guide to Books on the Sea, 


Mature Study (378 N.). 
For the Nature Lover and the Amateur Naturalist. 


FOYLES, Charing Cross Rond, London, W.C.2. 


GUT THIS OUT= 


“TOC H” PEN COUPON. Value 3d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. atamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 118, Fleet Street, E.0.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self- 
filling FLEET 8.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, 
Medium or Broad), usually 10/8. Fleet price 4/-, or 
with 5 Coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model 2/- extra. 
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Wavin? 


Profit by m 
experteríce of "CTE 


1777. V Sis 


For over 60 years the Fourth 
City Building Society has 
unlailingly paid half-year] 
Tax Free Dividends which 
to-day yield interest at 9 
per annum—equal to “ig 
subject to Tax. The £r 


shares of this Society, un- ~ sM 
like other forms of Invest- INV 


ds 
ment, are not subject to an 
constant rise and fall in com once 
value, and can always be pich fid 
withdrawn without deduc- yy) 


tion and witb Interest to u 
date. P 


No fee: or brokerage. 


Post the form below for full particulars of how 
you may Invest any sum from 1 /- upwards. 


; 4 D à 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
34 LONDON WALL, 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Est- "1863. 


To hir. A. J. HiGHAM, ER. 
Fourth City Building Society, 
34 London Wall, E.C. 2. 
Please forward, without obligation, articulars of Investment 
for Savings advertised in the “Toc H Journal.’ 
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IHE FAMILY OVERSEAS 


Africa 


E NAIROBI Bulletin has certainly acquired the knack of hitting on simple truths, and 

the pending loss of several of its leaders has apparently emphasised the fa& that the man 
who fun&ions best in Toc H is he who simply spreads the spirit to all and sundry by means of 
his every-day conduét. It is a repetition of the actual fa& that Toc H is neither a social service 
recruiting agency, nor a social Club, but just “a way of living life," with service and fellowship 
following as the perfe&ly natural outcome. Coming South in Rhodesia we find the little 
nucleus of Toc H men in MARANDELLAS meeting with commendable regularity, although 
half their number live from five to thirty miles away. Distance is a difficulty obviously designed 
to be overcome in Rhodesia, The gradual organisation of the Union of South Africa on disti& 
lines has now reached the Western Province for the frst time with the formation of the new 
Distri&t Committee for the Cape Peninsula, Its inception was held by a large open-air Guest 
Night held in the delightful weather of January, while the previous months saw not only the 
Provincial Festival in CAPE TOWN, but also its reinforcement of the World Chain of Light. 
Toc H is nothing if not versatile, as witness the suggestion recently made to Cape Town that 
voluntary pointsmen should be provided at all the more dangerous railway crossings in the 
Peninsula. In the Eastern Province, PORT ELIZABETH has acquired one room of a build- 
ing at Red House on the Zwartkops River, which has been wel] manned for use as a week-end 
resort and a centre for a possible local Group. The acquisition of an attraétively situated 
“country seat "* of this nature should be an experiment well worth making by many units, and 
mcreover, one which could probably be developed with advantage. 

All editorial breaths are being held, and all eyes turned towards Johannesburg where the 
Compass is on the verge of its rebirth as the first South African Journal. May it prosper 


exceedingly, and do much to unite the Family by the spirit of its pages, against which distance 
shall be of no avail. 


The A merican Continent 


Canada.—From the West comes echoing a cheery hail, from which one gathers that Toc H 
in NELSON is still very much alive. Montreal, too, is facing its difficulties with courage, 
and looks to thc future with the wisdom born of much experience, and the confidence of those 
who are now on sure ground. Meetings are bctter attended and work is undertaken willingly 
and with gladness, but in common with Toc H everywhere leaders of the right calibre are 
scarce, and the need for them is great. In consolidating and building Toc H in that land o£ 
vast distances the Canadian membership have a task to tackle which, in the present circum- 
$tances, probably calls for a greater spirit of loyalty and a more determined effort than in any 
other English-speaking country. 

U.$.4.—In NEW YORK optimism and vitality are indeed rife. Not only is there a 
variety of useful jobs being well and consistently tackled, but people have recognised the 
necessity to pause awhile and to take stock of their position, to think out quietly where they are 
really heading, and what it is all about—to obtain dire&ion for their efforts, and to see a vision 
of the ultimate goal behind their most trivial tasks. Which is just as it should be. 

South America —While the last stragglers were wending their way homewards from the Albert 
Hall on December 6 the first of the BUENOS AIRES members, having duly eaten a meal at 
Mark I in company with many others, were making their way to St. Andrews Scots’ Pres- 
byterian Church to add their “ Link of Light" to the Chain, and to play their part in the 
Festival Service. Nearly 200 Argentine members and their friends were gathered together for 
the purpose of Thanksgiving, while on the following morning were held the Corporate Com- 
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munions. ‘The activities of the Branch are chiefly directed towards the welfare of the British 
Hospitals, where the library has been entirely reorganised, visiting done daily, and many minor 
jobs both undertaken and completed. The Sailors’ Home and Missions to Seamen claim 
much of the regular help given, and a concert party of no mean prowess funétions whenever 
required, It may be of significance to some Toc H units that RIO DE JANEIRO, “ owing to 
fluctuations of membership,” has found it necessary to reduce its monthly supply of Journals 
from 70 to Go, If many other flourishing units were to “ cut " their orders to the same figure 
we might almost declare a dividend. 

In Chile the prevailing depression in trade has caused losses in membership to IQUIQUE 
and ANTOFAGASTA that are difficult to replace, but they are continuing to carry on and 
work on in a quiet way, offering the best they can give in working and fellowship. 


Australia 


Following on Melbournc’s magnificent efforts in recent months on behalf of their destitute 
folk, details have now come to light regarding a Christmas Party for children organised by 
Toc H in ADELAIDE when no fewer than 5,500 diminutive beings “fed themselves full, 
howled, and made as much noise as possible,” in short, drained the cup of utter happiness to the 
last dregs. "The amplifiers previously installed were found to be powerless in the face of such 
odds, and a most necessary part of the organisation was the ‘‘ Lost Kids Department," which 
was used to great purpose. On Christmas morning the local Groups undertook to deliver 
parcels to still more children, and as the total number of parcels reached the amazing figure of 
7,000, it was necessary to produce some forty live editions of Father Christmas, and over 6o 
cars. Funds were raised by the Press and Toc H, and a suite of offices was secured as a central 
depot, into which 8,660 toys and Christmas stockings found their way for packing and to await 
inspection by the Governor. The L.W.H. took charge of the sweets and biscuits, of each of 
which 7,00c packets had to be made up. Another office was set aside entirely for this purpose, 
and the work took from 1o a.m. on a Friday morning until late on the following night to com- 
plete. From the letter in which the description of Adelaide's Christmas job appears, it is obvious 
that Toc H in that distri& is tremendously alive; a family of whom unity and initiative are two 
of the chief charaéteristics. 


India 


The tenacity with which Toc H has clung to its precarious position in the Hill Stations has 
always been a cause for genuine admiration among those who knowthe difficulties of keeping a 
unit alive and vigorous when the personnel is practically an ever-changing one. It is all the 
more refreshing, therefore, to know that SIALKOT, although depleted and small in numbers, 
is yet able to run a Boys? Club capable of winning more events in the Children's Sports than the 
boys of any other regiment at the Station. 

From VIZAGAPATAM comes the suggestion that yet another tiny Light may shine in the 
East in days to come.  ** The oil to feed it is here, and will burn with a clearer flame for being 
kept for a while in bulk." 

In Ceylon the two Clubs run by KANDY and COLOMBO are obviously in good fettle, and 
in connection with the latter's work at the Deaf and Blind School it is interesting to discover 
that Toc H supplies men for supervision of the Band, Games, Carpentry, Tailoring and Pottery 
Departments, arranges all costing and marketing of the School's manufa&ures, and at odd times 


acts as Consulting Engineer. 
New Zealand 
The disaster that has befallen New Zealand has drawn sympathy from all men everywhere, 


and almost simultaneously with the news of the Earthquake there arrived in our hands a copy 
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of the Governor-General’s address to Toc H in WELLINGTON on December 6 from whica 
the following is a thought extracted now for its special significance : 

** Happiest indeed are those who with a smiling face, patient spirit, and indomitable vil 
accept the rough with the smooth, and do not count upon the unbroken continuity of th 
latter." 

That the CHRISTCHURCH Group is in a flourishing condition is suggested not only by th= 
variety of purposes to which their converted warehousc is put, but also by the report of thei 
Jobmaster who deals strongly with the absolute necessity for each member and probatione 
to learn and to understand the story of Toc H that he may take upon himself the unofhicia 
responsibility of assisting the Pilot in his work. “It is only thus that Toc H will take it= 
destined place in every section of our community.” 

It was from the “ Grope” in HAWKES BAY that three members journeyed the 240 odë 
miles to Wellington for their initiation, on the only holiday they had between June anc 
Christmas of last year, and they have since achieved Group status with the addition to thei- 
numbers of a fourth member and six probationers. It is a great pity that Lord Bledisloe’s 
address, referred to above, cannot here be printed in its entirety, for it is rich in its prevailing 
note of wise idealism, and we thankfully borrow two extraés fronr it for general use : 

“In joining your Family party to-night on the anniversary of your Birthday Festival, ] 
make bold to examine with you the practical application of your tencts in the solution of 
modern problems, and in doing so I desire in no way to minimise the importance of cor- 
porate jobs. ‘God give you judgment. This was the inspired message which the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury on his death-bed gave to his successor. 

Never was judgment more needed, never was it more necessary that it be moulded and 
guided by the Four Points of the Compass of Toc H, Fellowship, Service, Fairmindedness, 
and the Gospel of Christ. The illumination of the Lamp of Maintenance will be faint and 
unpenetrating unless it scatters the mist which obscures our vision or understanding. 

Toc H serves to remind us of the comradeship and the sense of reliance upon our Divine 
Father, engendered in face of supreme danger during the War, under conditions which 
made the flimsy trappings of class, wealth, political and denominational attachments 
sink into insignificance beside the paramount claims of Service, Selflessness, Brotherhood 
and Faith. "The vision, the intelligence, the spiritual aspiration and the sense of propor- 
tion were alike clarified and illuminated when put to the severest test that human beings 
are ever called upon to face. 

Are we not confronted to-day with perils that are hardly less rcal because they are less 
sudden, less incalculable, less physically destructive ? Is not the mist which surrounds us 
and which hampers our outlook all the greater because the personal danger is not so 
apparent, the result to ourselves and the Nation and Empire of mental and spiritual blind. 
ness less dramatically obvious and certain ? In face of unemployment, increasing poverty, 
pessimism and unthinking revolt against the existing order of things, should not the appeal 
of Toc H both to its members and to the community amid which it radiates its beneficent 
influence be ‘Ts it nothing to you, oh ye who pass by?" ..... 

What we need and what Toc H can—and does— pre-eminently supply, is the comrade 
ship of common endeavour in which the pick of our manhood can find firm anchorage and 
mutual confidence and encouragement, drinking in vigour in the glorious sunshine of 
heavenly inspiration and God-given strength. In attempting to visualise the true inward. 
ness and source of vitality of this remarkable movement to which you belong, I unhesitat- 
ingly say that the selfless spirit of Christian Brotherhood is the paramount and crying need 
to-day of a stricken and bewildered world—a spirit which is more strikingly evidenced ir 
the Gospel of Toc H than in that of any other modern organisation or collective adventure, 

In exercising your growing influence ‘ May God give you judgment.’ ”” 
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